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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—DEGREES OF LL.B. AND LL.D. | 
QOME change having taken place in the Regu- 
' 


lations relative to the Degrees of LL.B. and LL.D., Candidates 
are requested to consult the University Calendar for the year 1851, 
iu which the amended Regulations will be found. 
By Order of the Senate, 
R. W. ROTHMAN, 
Somerset House, February 4th, 1851. 


tegistrar. 








T= ECLECTIC REVIEW FOR FEBRUARY, 

price ls. 6d. Edited by THOMAS PRICE, LL.D. and W. 
H. STOWELL, D.D. 

CONTAINS : 
The Royal Academy. 
Sunday Legislation—Memoirs of Sir Andrew Agnew. 
Smith’s Social Aspects. 
Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales 
Emigration.—Its distribution and importance. 
Lord Carlisle and Alexander Pope. 
7. The Italian Revolution.—Mazzini and Baillie Cochrane. 
Wuthering Heights and Agnes Grey. 
The Power of Romanism. 
Review of the Month, &c. &c. 

*.* The eirculation of the Relectic having increased fourfold, a 
Third Edition of the*-JANUARY Number is now ready, and may 

had by order of any Bookseller in town or country. 
Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 
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Just published, fep. 8vo, 4s., cloth, gilt leaves, 

( ) R A Ys I O N S. 
Ry the Rev. JOHN W. LESTER, B.A. 

William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 








Just published, a New Edition, fep. 8vo, 5s., of 
d hei POETICAL WORKS of OLIVER GOLD- 
SMITH, forming Vol. XVI. of the ALDINE EDITION of 
the BRITISH POETS. 
*,” Fifty-three Volumes are published in this Series. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


5s. each. 





Just published, fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

| Y » 
|: l I H R A WN 0 R.— 

4 = A Dialogue on Youth. 

hg a agro that plan of education at our public 
shools, to which Arnold lent his countenance and enc “age 
ment. —Literary Gazette, Jan. 25. hi it 

William Pickering, 177, Piceadilly. 





- Nearly ready, in 8 vols. 8yo. uniform with Herbert and Taylor, 


[HE WORKS of JOHN MILTON, in VERSE 


and PROSE. Printed from the Original Editiot yi 

gin: Y 1s. g 

Life of the Author, by the Rey. JONN MITFOR D. ee 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 

AN 
4 MACY. By the Rev. SANDERSON ROBINS, M.A. 

- Also, recently, by the same 

’ .| aa “—~ " ¥ oo . Lh Oa 
SOME REASONS AGAINST the REV IVAL 


f CONVOCATION. 8yo. Is. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 








Now ready, Svo, 7s. 6d. 


ARGUMENT for the ROYAL SUPRE- 





1 Just published, fep. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
\' {ALL BOOKS on GREAT SUBJECTS.— 
vo. XVII, The PH ILOSOPHY of RAGGED SCHOOLS. 
2 Also, Second Editions, 3s. 6d. each, of 
No. 5. 


A BRIEF VIEW of GREEK PHILO- 


S - 4 to the AGE of PERICLES. 

me 6. A BRIEF VIEW of GREEK PHILO- 
‘ from the AGEof SOCRATES to the COMING of CHRIST. 
‘Oo. ll. ¢ HRISTIAN SECTS in the NINE- 


TRENTH ¢ ENTURY 


No. 15. THOUGHTS and OPINIONS of 


STATESMAN : 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly, 





mplete in _,  COLTON’S LACON. 
mete in One Volume New Edition, in crown 8vo, reduced to 
NOON: on, MANY SHIN 
i worne Oh MANY THINGS IN FEW 
COLTON, AM Jane ted to those who Think. By the Rev. C. 
Landon: Willi: ate I ellow of King’s College, Cambridge 
tam Tegg & Co., &5. Queen Street, Cheapside. 


( 





dust publishs “ rena 
. Booktee rigs pe h, price 6s.. and may be had of all 
}{XTR CTS »*h¢ at all Circulating Libraries 
q < 4 r 7 
8 from the DIARY of a LIVING 
_ CONTENTS = The —— IAN. Edited by L. F.C. 
=. m—The Wa Vow—The Incurable—The Retrayer— 
andercr—The Substitute—The beginning 


S@parati 
t hiper: hous WY 
Poacher’s te ©—The Monomaniac—The last Admonition 

‘ory—The Soldier's Death Bed. 


~ Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 
ye 


2 MORAL s\ 
Vol] 


ae Of In 


London 





~ * Corte 
‘Kater bi STEM : or, Law of Human 
Published, being ne hOl HL, Is. 6d. And the APPENDIX 
oo etderation of it .* msthes development of the Law and the 
The VINCENT.” a reference to Religion, 4s. By GEORGE 
Mt Appendix, and other v : 
7m Sven other Volumes, may be had separately 
a: 3. W. Parker, 445, West Strand. od 


This day Nes. i; 
Threepence ‘ Pg ~ i Octavo, price Twopence, or by post 
C AU TI ON S F of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
> FOR THE TIMES, 


uo a i 
Rents be sntinued occasionally 








a: John W Parker, West Strand. 


Messrs. HOPE and Co.'s NEW PUBLICATIONS 


I. 
[Ac SIMILE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF 
JUNIUS, LORD CHESTERFIELD, AND MRS. C. DAG 
ROLLES ; showing that the wife of Mr. Solomon Dagrolles was 
the amanuensis employed in copying the Letters of Junius for the 
Printer. With a Postscript to the first Essay on Junius and his 
Works. By WILLIAM CRAMP, Author of “ The Philosophy of 
Language.’ Price 2s. 
a] XY Cvyy 1. rT. a. 

THE STATESMAN’S PORTFOLIO AND PAR- 
LIAMENTARY REVIEW Consisting of original articles and 
Correspondence on all the important topics of the day, with a 
Review of Parliamentary Business. Invaluable to Statesmen and 
others interested in the Acts of the British Senate. On the Ist of 
March, to be continued monthly, price Is 


Ill. 
RECOLLECTIONS of a RIFLEMAN’S WIFE, 


at Home and Abroad. Onthe 26th. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


IV. 
MUSGRAVE; a Story of Gilsland Spa, and other 
Tales. By Mrs. GORDON, Author of “ Kingseconnell,” “ The For 
tunes of the Falconers,” &¢. On the 25th. In 2 vols. post §vo 
London: Hope and Co., Publishers, 16,Great Marlborough Street 





SERIALS FOR FEBRUARY 

YURTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. Edited 

/ by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. Third Series. No. 74. Six 
Plates. 3s. 6d. coloured 

PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, History of 
British Sca Weeds. By Professor HARVEY, M.D. No. 65 . Six 
Plates. 2s. 6d. coloured. 

HOOKER’S JOURNAL of BOTANY. Edited 
by Sir J. W. HOOKER, F.R.S. No. 26, with a coloured Illustra- 
tion. Is. 

CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA. By Lovett 
REEVE, F.L.S. No. 94. Eight Plates. 10s. coloured. 


HUSSEY’S BRITISH MYCOLOGY. 


Second 


Series. Part I. Three Plates. 5s. coloured. 
CURTIS'S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY, — Re- 
issue. No.19. Four Plates. 3s. 6d. coloured 


A CENTURY of ORCHIDACEOUS PLANTS. 
No. 14. Five Plates. 5s. coloured. 
Reeve and Benham, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden 





MILTON, SPENSER, SCOTT, &c. 

We are requested to notice the Re-issue by H. WASHBOURNE, 
New Bridge Street, of a New and enlarged Edition, with 4000 
Plates, 2 vols. 21s. 

OOK OF FAMILY CRESTS AND MOTTOES, 
accompanied by upwards of 4000 Engravings, illustrative of 
the Crests of nearly every Family. The best recommendation as 
to its correctness (in the main) is, that it has been used as a book 
of reference in the Heralds’ College. 
“No wonder this book sells.’'—Spectator. 

BOOK OF FAMILY MOTTOES, borne by 
Nobility, Gentry, &., with Translations and Names, 3s. 6d. 
Fourteenth Edition, and 74th Year of its Publication, with a New 

Chapter on Heraldry as in conjunction with Architecture, &c. 

CLARK’S INTRODUCTION TO HERALDRY. 
Upwards of 1000 Plates, including the Arms of numerous Families 
Small 8vo, 7s. 6 ; Plates, correctly coloured, 14s.; or 12s. on paper 
prepared for Le: ners 

‘*T do not think I can offer better information than will be found 
in ‘ Clark's Introduction to Heraldry.’"’—Basil Montague. 


MARTIN'S MILTON. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST, with 24 large 
Engravings by MARTIN. Imperial §vo, £1 lls. 6d. half-bound 
morocco; £2 28. morocco, elegantly gilt 

“He is more original, more scif-dependent than Raffaclle or 
Michacl Angelo; they perfected the style of others—of Massaccio 
and Segnorelli. Martin borrowed from none.’’—Sir E, L. B. Lytton 

SPENSER’S POETICAL and PROSE WORKS. 
With Memoirs. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 20s. morocco. 

SPECTATOR, with Portraits and Lives of the 
Authors. 9s. cloth; 188. 6d. morocco. 

BUTLER’S HUDIBRAS, by Gray. 
Dr. NASH. Illustrated by above 100 Portraits, &c. 
or without the Portraits, 10s. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON, by 
MALONE. &vo. 7s. cloth; 9s. half-moroeco 

ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Illustrated. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d.; without Plates, 6s. 64 

MOORE’S PICTORIAL BOOK OF OLD 
ENGLISH BALLADS AND BORDER MINSTRELSY. Illus 
trated by 200 Wood Engravings. 8vo. 108 6d. cloth; 128. half 
morocco. 

“It contains a number of most curious ond interesting ballads, 
profusely illustrated by clever and appropriate woodcuts.” — 
Literary Gazette. 

MASSINGER’S WORKS, by Girrorp. 
8vo. lds. 6d. 

PERCY’S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENG- 
LISH POETRY. 3 vols. Feap. 8vo. With illuminated Titles 
15s. cloth ; 18s. half-morocco ; 30s. antique morocco 

Also, at same FE: — 

ELLIS’S SPECIMENS OF EARLY ENGLISH 


POETRY. 3 vols. 


Edited by 


2 vols. 21s. ; 


Royal 


| “ Washbourne’s Editions of Percy and Ellis are tempting books.’ 


—Gentleman's Magazine. 








NEW MONTHLY WORK, 
By the Author of the “* Greatest Plague of Life.’ 
Now ready, No. I., price One Shilling, 
1851; 

OR, THE ADVENTURES OF MR. AND MRs. SANDBOYS, 
Their Son and Daughter, who came up to Town to “ Enjoy 
Themsclves,”’ and see the GREAT EXHIBITION 
BY HENRY MAYILEW AND GEORGE CRUIKSHANK 
London: David Bogue, 86, Fleet Street 


Just ready, in a handsome volume, price 5s., corrected to the Ist of 
February, with all the recent changes, 
JYORSTER'S POCKET PEERAGE OF GREAT 

BRITAIN and IRELAND: witha Baronetage of the United 
Members of the Nobility holding 
RUMSEY FORSTER, of the 


Kingdom, and a List of the 
Courtesy Titles, & By HENRY 
* Morning Post’ Newspaper 

* The special recommendations of this Peerage are its portable 
form and accessible price. It cannot be doubted that Mr, Forster's 
book will become an extensively popular work of reference. 
Ewpress 

* Must prove extremely useful from its conciseness, since it pre 
sents in the most tangible manner the forms and data in most 
extensive request, and thus rendered of readicr reference than in 
larger works.’'—Illustrated London News, 

David Bogue, Fleet Strect 
PROGRESS OF SCIENCE 
Now ready, price 5s., with a Portrait of Robert Stephenson, 
Inventor of the Railway Tubular Bridge, 
Y BARE OK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND 
ART for 1851: exhibiting the most important Discoveries 

and Improvements of the Past Year in all Branches of Science 
and the Arts. By JOHN TIMBS, Editor of the “Arcana of 
Science." 





David Bogue, Fleet Street 





NEW WORK ON THE SCIENCE OF POLITICS 
Demy Svo, cloth, price l2s., by post 13s 
(THE THEORY OF HUMAN PROGRESSION, 
AND NATURAL PROBABILITY OF A REIGN OF 
JUSTICE 
From Sir Wittiam Hasinron, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, 
University of Edinburgh 
* Although on sundry matters of detail IT may entertain a dif 
ferent opinion, I must express my admiration of the talent and 
spirit of independence with which the book is written; whilst it 
is still more gratifying to find that the reasoning and conclusions 
of the author, on the all-important subject of which he treats, are 
in strict conformity with the interests of religion and morality 
“OW. Tlaminron 
“We pledge ourselves, that, whether the reader of this volume 
agree with its writer or differ from him, he will rise from it with 
new and enlarged ideas.''—Hugh Miller 
“A very slight examination of this work, will be sufficient to 
convince any unprejudiced reader, that he has met w ith an author 
who understands his subject—who is in possession of clear and 
well-defined views, and of the power of stating them with a 
vigorous earnestness worthy of the theme.’'—Athenaum 
Johnstone and Hunter, 26, Paternoster Row, London ,; 
15, Princes Street, Edinburgh 


and 





NEW WORKS BY F. SOMNER MERRYWEATHER 
&vo, cloth extra, price 7s. 6d 

(LIMMERINGS IN THE DARK; or, Lights 

uJ and Shadows of the Olden Time 

“The book is pleasantly written.’’—Speetator 

“The volume before us offers valuable assistance . it enables 
the general reader to form for himsclf some clear picture of the 
men and women of the ancient world as they fought, as they 
feasted, as they prayed.”’"—Athenaum 

12mo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d : 

LIVES AND ANECDOTES OF MISERS; or, 
the Passion of Avarice. Displayed in the Parsimonious Habits, 
Unaccountable Lives, and Kemarkable Deaths of the most cele 
brated Misers of all ages. 

Ryo, cloth extra, price 5s 

BIBLIOMANIA;; or, the Love of Books in the 
Dark Ages: with Sketches of Bookworms, Scribes, ible Students, 
and Illuminators, from the Anglo-Saxon Period to the introduc 
tion of Printing into England. 

“Mr. Merryweather’s book treats of every subject connected 
with the bibliography of the Middle Ages in this country, and with 
prais worthy zeal he has raked up much curious and entertaining 
information.''—Literary Gazette 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationers’ Court, and all Booksellers 





CHEAP REISSUE OF MR. AINSWORTH'S WORKS. 
Py nec’ CASTLE. New and Improved. 
Edition, price 1s. 6d. boards, or 2s. cloth 
ROOKWOOD. Edition on 


February. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


New the 15th 





Just published, in &vo, cloth lettered, price 38 


XN ERVOUS AFFECTIONS; being a few Obser- 
a vations on Nervous Disorders, the rceeult of extensive expe 

rience in the treatment of these diseases ; with some Remarks on 
the Use and Abuse of Hydropathy. By RICHARD DAWSON, 
M.D., Extra Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, London, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 

London: Aylott and Jonos. 





Now ready, in, one handsome vol. 8vo, illustrat d with 37 Plates 
and 192 Woodcuts, half morocco, £1 Is : 
TC HE ROMAN WALL: An _ HISTORICAL, 
TOPOGRAPHICAL, ahd DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT of the 
BARRIER OF THE LOWER ISTHMUS, Extending from the 
Tyne to the Solway, deduced from numerous personal surveys. 
By the Rev. J. COLLINGWOOD BRUCE, M.A. 
‘London: John Russell Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Roho. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne: William Sang, and G. Bourchicr Richardson. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY 


BY MR. BENTLEY. 





I. 


In 2 vols, 8vo, with a Map of the Punjab by AnrowsmiTn, 
and numerous engravings, price 38s. 


A YEAR ON THE 


PUNJAB FRONTIER IN 1848-49. 
By MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES. 


It. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE TWO GENERATIONS; 
OR, BIRTH, PARENTAGE, AND EDUCATION. 
A NOVEL. 


BY THE EARL OF BELFAST. 


In crown 8vo, with numerous Engravings, by 
H. C, Branpuiina, Esq. Price 15s. 


RAMBLES BEYOND RAILWAYS. 


BY W. WILKIE COLLINS. 
Author of “ Antonina,” 


IV. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s. 


THE GOLDEN HORN; 
AND SKETCHES IN ASIA MINOR, EGYPT, SYRIA, AND 
THE HAURAAN. 

By CHARLES JAMES MONK, M.A. 


In post 8vo. 
NARRATIVE OF THE 
SECOND SEIKH WAR IN 1848.49, 


WITH A 


DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLES OF 
RAMNUGGUR, CHILLIANWALLAH, THE PASSAGE OF 
THE CHENAB, GOOJERAT, ETC. 


BY EDWARD JOSEPH THACKWELL, ESQ, 
Late Aide-de-Camp to General Thack well. 


Vi. 
In post 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 
THE BRIDAL AND THE BRIDLE; 


Or, OUR HONEYMOON TRIP IN THE EAST IN 1850. 


Vil. 
In 2 vols. small 8vo. Price 14s. 


MEMOIRS OF THE OPERA 
IN ITALY, FRANCE, GERMANY, AND ENGLAND. 


By GEORGE HOGARTH, Esq. 


Secretary of the Philharmonic Society of London, and Honorary 
Member of the Philharmonic Society of Paris, 


Vilt. 


In Monthly Volumes, 8vo, price 10s. Gd. each, (to be 
completed in 4 vols.) with Portraits. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION oF 
MEMOIRS OF THE 
REIGN OF KING GEORGE III. 
BY HORACE WALPOLE. 
Edited by Sir Dents Le Maacuant, Bart. 


*,* The First Two Volumes are now Published, with a Portrait, 
and y bound. Price 10s. 6d, 





RicHakp Bextizy, New Burlington Street. 


NEW WORKS. 





The Rev. G. R. GLEIG’S HISTORY 


of ENGLAND, in the New School Series. Second Edition. 
ismo. 2s. 6d. cloth—Or in 2 Parts, separately, 1s. each. 


If. 
The Rey. G. R. GLEIG’S HISTORY 
of BRITISH INDIA, or THIRD BOOK of HISTORY in 
the New School Series. 18mo. Is. 


Professor CAMBIER’S SANDHURST 
COLLEGE FRENCH GRAMMAR. 12mo. 5s. 


Iv. 
Professor CAMBIER’S SANDHURST 
COLLEGE FRENCH READING BOOK, or RECUEIL en 
PROSE eten VERS. 12mo. [Nearly ready. 


v. 
.-GOLDSMITH’S GRAMMAR of GEO- 
GRAPHY. New Edition (1851), improved by Mr. E., 
HvuaGues, Head Master of the Royal Naval Lower School, 
Greenwich. Fceap. 8vo. Maps, Plates, &c. [Next week, 


vi. 
Bishop BUTLER’S ANCIENT and 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. New Edition (1851), improved 
by the Author’s Son, the Rev. T. BuTLER. 8vo. [Next week 


vit. 
Mr. T. HODGE’S CATECHISM of 
FORTIFICATION for STUDENTS preparing for the 
EXAMINATION required by the COMMANDER-IN- 
CHIEF. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


VIII. ~ 
Dr. T. TWISS on the POPE’S LETTERS 
APOSTOLIC, with reference to the Law of England and of 
Europe. 8yo. 9s. 


Ix. 
Sir G. HEAD’S TRANSLATION of 
the METAMORPHOSES of APULEIUS: a Romance of 
the Second Century. Post 8vo, 12s. 


x. 
The late Lord HOLLAND'S FOREIGN 
REMINISCENCES. Edited by Henry Epwarp Lorp 
HOLLAND. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. J. ELMES’S HORE VACIV2, or 


THOUGHT BOOK of the WISE SPIRITS of all AGES 
and all COUNTRIES. Fcap. l6mo. 4s. 6d. 


x1I. 
The Fovrtna and concluding Srnrirs of 
SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE-BOOK — ORIGINAL 
MEMORANDA, &c. Square crown 8vo. 21s. 


“The concluding volume is the most interesting of the Series, in 
a literary sense.’'—Spectator. 


The Rey. J. PYCROFT’S COURSE OF 
ENGLISH READING. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


a 
Mr. J. M. KEMBLE’S Work on the 
SAXONS in ENGLAND; a History of the English Com- 
monwealth till the Conquest. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


xv. 

Mr. JAMES DENNISTOUN’S ME- 
MOIRS of the DUKES of URBINO. With Portraits, 
Plates, Fac-similes, and Woodcuts. 3 vols. square crown 
8vo. 48s. 

XVI. 

HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS. Sasrne’s au- 
thorised English Translation of Vol. III. Part I. post 8vo, 
6s.; or in 16mo, 2s. 6d. sewed: 3s. 6d. cloth. 


XVII. 


ROVINGS IN THE PACIFIC; witha 
GLANCE AT CALIFORNIA. Bya MERCHANT long 
resident at Tahiti. 2 vols. post 8vo, with coloured Plates. 

[Just ready. 


xXvitit. 

Commander E. FORBES’S Work on DA, 
HOMEY and the DAHOMANS: being his Journals of Two 
Missions to the Court and Capital of Dahomey. 2 vols. post 
8vo, with coloured Plates and Woodcuts. [Just ready. 


READINGS for every DAY in LENT. 


Compiled from the Writinzs of Bishop JExEMy Taro, by 
the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” 15mo. [Just ready. 


xX. 
SHARON TURNER’S SACRED HIs. 
TORY of the WORLD. Eighth Edition, edited by the 
Author's Son. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


DISCOURSES addressed to mixed CON- 


GREGATIONS. By Jonny H. Newmay, Priest of the 
Oratory of 8t. Philip Neri. Second Edition. 8vo, 12s, 





London: Lonemay, Brown, GREEN, AND 





(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 











LoNGMANS. 


—_ 
1 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 





I 


BISHOP STANLEY’S ADDRESSkg 
AND CHARGES. With a Memoir. By Rey. 4, p 
STANLEY. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


Il. 


LAVENGRO. 


Portrait. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


By GEORGE Bornovw. 
Os. 


Ill. 


THE PALACES OF NINEVED Anp 
PERSEPOLIS RESTORED. An Essay. By Jags Pr. 


ausson. With Forty-Five Woodcuts. 8vo. I6s. 
IV. 
THE SAXON IN IRELAND; ov, 


Rambles of an Englishman in Search of a Settlement, 
Frontispiece and Map, Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


Vv 


A VOYAGE TO THE MAURITITS 
AND BACK. By Author of “Paddiana.” Post 8yo. 
9s. 6d, 


Vi. 
SIR CHARLES LYELL’S MANUAL 


OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. Third Edition, revise’. 
With 520 Woodcuts. 8vo, 12s. 


Vil. 


ENGLAND ASITIS: Potrrticat, Soctt, 


and InpDUsTRIAL. By WILLIAM JOHNSTON. /2 vols. post 870 
18s, 


Vill. 


THE SCHOOLS OF PAINTING IN 


ITALY. From the German of KUGLER. Edited by air 
C. L. Easttake. A New Edition. Illustrated with 1® 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


1X. 


WHAT OUGHT LANDLORDS AWD 
FARMERS TO DO? By Pu. Pusey, M.P. With Map 
8yo. Is. 


xX. 


THE MILITARY EVENTS IN ITALY, 
1848-9. From the German. By Lorp Exresmene. Mi 
Post 8vo, 9s. 


xI. 


THE OFFICIAL and PRIVATE cok 
RESPONDENCE of LORD LEXINGTON, while Mi 
at Vienna, 1694-98. S8yo, Il4s. 


XI. 


“THE FORTY-FIVE.” Being the *# 
rative of the Rebellion in Scotland of 1749. ¥Y 
ManHon, Post 8vo. 3s. 


XIlIl. 
THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF 


NAVAL COURTS MARTIAL. By W. HIcKMAN, 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


XIV. 


™ CHRISTIANITY IN CEYLON. ¥ 


Sig Emerson TENNENT. Woodcuts. 8vo. 143. 


xv. 


y y. in it 
PROGRESS OF THE NATION, ws 


various Spvial and Economical Relations. ; By G.R. 
Third Edition, corrected to 1851. S8vo. 24>. 


xvi 


MEMOIR of SIR THOMAS FOWEE 
BUXTON, Bart. Third Library Edition. 
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REVIEWS. 





Lavengro; the Scholar—the Gypsy —the 
Priest. By George Borrow, Author of ‘ The 
Bible in Spain.’ 3 vols. 8vo. Murray. 

Waoever has read ‘ The Bible in Spain’—and 

who has not?—must have often wished to 

learn something of the early life of the author 
of that extraordinary book. This curiosity is 
at length gratified by Mr. Borrow himself, in 
the present still more extraordinary book, 
which will be procured with eagerness, read 
with avidity, andlong remenibered. It is full 
of the strangest scenes and incidents, some of 
which evidently belong to Dichtung rather 
than Wahrheit; but any criticism of such a 
work would be labour lost; and we know that 
our readers will be more grateful to us for an 
account of Lavengro’s life and adventures, 
than for any remarks of our own. We may, 
however, premise, as the author has done in 
his preface, that the scenes of action lie in the 

British islands, and that the time embraces 

nearly the first quarter of the present cen- 

tury: further, that the Scholar, the Gypsy, 
and the Priest, who are the three principal 
actors in the drama, do not form one, and 
that ‘should there be something of the Gypsy 
manifest in the Scholar, there is certainly 
nothing of the Priest.” ; 

Lavencro—which signifies in Rommany, 
or the Gypsy language, ‘ Word-Master ’—was 
born in the year 18—, at East D.... a beau- 
tiful little town in East Anglia. His father 
was an officer in the army, belonging to an 
old Cornish family; his mother was de- 
seended from a family of French Protestants, 
natives of Caen, who left their native country 
on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

He had no sisters, and only one brother, who 

was older than himself. The latter he repre- 

sents as a lively child, possessing extraor- 
dinary mental powers. His own character 
he thus describes :— 

: “With respect to my mind and its qualities I shall 

nore explicit; for, were I to maintain much re- 

Pe etna A pant many things which appear in 

iw — would | highly mysterious to the 

in lividuals tae: es gp rensible. Perhaps ae two 
viduals e ever more unlike in mind and dis- 

position than my brother and myself: as light is 

eas Fe peer 80 was that happy, brilliant, 

uae te a sad and melancholy being who 

herent - ea Plcssg: stock as himself, and was 
i. ] same milk. 

a _ ir Rear in an Alpine country, I 

distance. far ae a rr reed sala ‘i ve 

he ocean, its rapid waters here sparkiine teste 
sunshine, and P ws Petes pat sparkling in the 

On its banks wen — ) ng merrily in cascades, 

lose to where t etood , as and coo rig villages ; 

and precipitous sides clin ' dan ey bay ae 
shaded by black aun a yn ac serena lagoon, 

a wild, savage spot ohn <tr ae ap oe ee 

hovered shee the cs ange anc singular ; ravens 

© pines, filling the air with their 


uncouth notes a, 
of tes, pies chattered, and I heard the cry 
7 an eagle - 


the lake. 
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sae tae pr ark, solitary, and almost inacces- 
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assumed the shape of monsters. 
Alpine elevation, and looked now 
eranite-encireled lake a” and how at the dark 
wlitude, and I 4] : " close beside me in the lone 
I om oe ene "4 of my brother and myself, 
| the Sidhe eet é ut the gay and rapid river, 
ad emblems > pohep ent lake, were, ofa verity, no 
"Ry rw f thirty 
, rom being quick and clefer like my 
rival the literary feat which 
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from a neighbouring peak; there lay | 


‘d, as gusts of wind agitated the | 


I have recorded of him, many years elapsed before 
I was able to understand the nature of letters, or to 
connect them. A lover of nooks and retired corners, 
I was as a child in the habit of fleeing from society, 
and of sitting for hours together with my head on 
my breast. What 1 was thinking about, it would 
be difficulty to say at this distance of time; I re- 
member perfectly well, however, being ever con- 
scious of a peculiar heaviness within me, and at 
times of a strange sensation of fear, which occa- 
sionally amounted to horror, and for which I could 
assign no real cause whatever. 

** By nature slow of speech, I took no pleasure in 
conversation, nor in hearing the voices of my fellow- 
creatures. When people addressed me, I not un- 
frequently, especially if they were strangers, turned 
away my head from them, and if they persisted in 





their notice burst into tears, which singularity of | 


behaviour by no means tended to dispose people in 
my favour. Iwas as much disliked as mv brother 
was deservedly beloved and admired. My parents, 
it is true, were always kind to me; and my brother, 
who was good nature itself, was continually lavish- 
ing upon me every mark of affection. 

** There was, however, one individual who, in the 
days of my childhood, was disposed to form a 
favourable opinion of me. One day, a Jew——I have 
quite forgotten the circumstance, but I was long 
subsequently informed of it—one day a travelling 
Jew knocked at the door of a farmhouse in which 
we had taken apartments; I was near at hand 
sitting in the bright sunshine, drawing strange lines 
on the dust with my fingers, an ape and dog were 
my companions; the Jew looked at me and asked 
me some questions, to which, though I was quite 
able to speak, I returned no answer. 
being opened, the Jew, after a few words, probably 
relating to pedlery, demanded who the child was, 
sitting in the sun; the maid replied that I was her 
mistress’s youngest son, a child weak here, pointing 
to her forehead. The Jew looked at me again, and 
then said: ‘’Pon my con*cience, my dear, I believe 
that you must be troubled there yourself to tell me 
any such thing. It is not my habit to speak to 
children, inasmuch as I hate them, because they 
often follow me and fling stones after me; but I no 
sooner looked at that child than I was forced to 
speak to it—his not answering me shows his sense, 
for it has never been the custom of the wise to fling 
away their words in indifferent talk and conversa- 
tion; the child is a sweet child, and has all the 
look of one of our people's children. Fool, indeed! 
did I not see his eyes sparkle just now when the 
monkey seized the dog by the ear?— they shone 
like my own diamonds—does your good lady want 
any—real and fine? Were it not for what you tell 
me, I should say it was a prophet’s child. Fool, 
indeed! he can write already, or I'll forfeit the box 
which I carry on my back, and for which I should 
be loth to take two hundred pounds!’ He then 
leaned forward tu inspect the lines which I had 
traced. All of a sudden he started back, and grew 
white as a sheet; then, taking off his hat, he made 
some strange gestures to me, cringing, chattering, 
and showing his teeth, and shortly departed, 
muttering something about ‘holy letters,’ and talk- 
ing to himself in a strange tongue. The words of 
the Jew were in due course of time reported to my 
mother, who treasured them in her heart, and 
from that moment began to entertain brighter hopes 
of her youngest born than she had ever before 
ventured to foster.” 

As the means of his father were not sufli- 
cient to support two establishments, his 
family attended him wherever he went. 
Thus our hero was “from his infaney accus- 
tomed to travelling and wandering, and 
looked upon a monthly change of scene and 
residence as a matter of course.” ‘The first 
adventure which happened to him was at a 
place called Pett, in Sussex, where his father 
and mother were living within the canvas 
walls of a camp :— 

“It happened that my brother and myself were 
playing one evening in a sandy lane, in the neigh- 
bourhood of this Pett camp; our mother was at a 


On the door | 


slight distance. All of a sudden, a bright yellow, 
and, to my infantine eye, beautiful and glorious, 
object made its appearance at the top of the bank 
from between the thick quickset, and, gliding down, 
began to move across the lane to the other side, 
like a line of golden light. Uttering a cry of plea- 
sure, I sprang forward, and seized it nearly by the 
middle. A strange sensation of numbing coldness 
seemed to pervade my whole arm, which surprised 
me the more, as the object to the eye appeared so 
warmand sunlike. I did not drop it, however, but, 
holding it up, looked at it intently, as its head 
dangled about a foot from my hand. It made no 
resistance; I felt not even the slightest struggle ; 
but now my brother began to scream and shriek 
like one possessed. ‘O mother, mother!’ said he, 
‘the viper!—my brother has a viper in his hand!’ 
He then, like one frantic, made an effort to snatch 
the creature away from me. The viper now hissed 


/amain, and raised its head, in which were eyes like 








hot coals, menacing, not myself, but my brother. 
I dropped my captive, for 1 saw my mother running 
towards me; and the reptile, after standing for a 
moment nearly erect, and still hissing furiously, 
made off, and disappeared. The whole scene is 
now before me, as vividly as if it occurred yesterday 
the gorgeous viper, my poor dear frantic bro- 
ther, my agitated parent, and a frightened hen 
clucking under the bushes—and yet I was not three 
years old. 

* It is my firm belief that certain individuals 
possess an ‘inherent power, or fascination, over 
certain creatures, otherwise I should be unable to 
account for many feats which I have witnessed, 
and, indeed, borne a share in, connected with the 
taming of brutes and reptiles. I have known a 
savage and vicious mare, whose stall it was dan- 
gerous to approach, even when bearing provender, 
welcome, nevertheless, with every appearance of 
pleasure, an uncouth, wiry-headed man, with a 
frightfully seamed face, and an iron hook supplying 
the place of his right hand, one whom the animal 
had never seen before, playfully bite his hair, and 
cover his face with gentle and endearing kisses; 
and I have already stated how a viper would per- 
mit, without resentment, one child to take it up in 
his hand, whilst it showed its dislike to the ap- 
proach of another by the fiercest hissings. Philo- 
sophy can explain many strange things, but there 
are some which are a far pitch above her, and this 
is one.” ; 

Lavengro had reached the age of six, and 
had hitherto only learnt to read imperfectly. 
He took no pleasure in books, and ‘ bid fair 
to be an arrant dunce,” when a copy of 
‘Robinson Crusoe’ fell in his way. — The 
pictures in the book awakened the child's 
curiosity, and he had no rest till he had 
made himself master of the contents of the 
wondrous volume :— 

‘“‘The true chord had now been touched; a 
raging curiosity with respect to the contents of the 
volume, whose engravings had fascinated my eye, 
burned within me, and I never rested until I had 
fully satisfied it; weeks sueceeded weeks, months 
followed months, and the wondrous volume was my 
only study and principal source of amusement. For 
hours together f would sit poring over a page till 
I had become acquainted with the import of every 
line, My progress, slow enough at first, became 
by degrees more rapid, till at last, under ‘a shoulder 
of mutton sail,’ I found myself cantering before a 
steady breeze over an ocean of enchantment, #0 
well pleased with my voyage, that I cared not how 
long it might be ere it reached its termination.” 


Two years afterwards we find the family at 
Norman Cross, in Huntingdonshire, where 
the regiment, to which Lavengro’s father 
belonged, was stationed as a guard upon the 
French prisoners confined in that place. 
Here the child made acquaintance with a 
viper-hunter, who gave him a reptile which 
he had tamed and rendered quite harmless 
by removing the fangs. This viper exercised 
an important influence upon the fortunes of 
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Lavengro, as the reader will presently see. 
He was in the habit of carrying it abroad 
with him in his walks; and one day in the 
course of his rambles he came unexpectedly 
upon a low tent or booth, in which were 
seated a man and a woman. His advance 
had been so noiseless as not to alarm the in- 
mates ; but when they saw him they rushed 
out upon him, the man rather in advance, 
brandishing a ladle in his hand :— 


** «So I have caught you at last,’ said he; ‘I'll 
teach ye, you young highwayman, to come skulk- 
ing about my properties !’ 

** Young as I was, I remarked that his manner 
of speaking was different from that of any people 
with whom I had been in the habit of associating. 
It was quite as strange as his appearance, and yet 
it nothing resembled the foreign English which I 
had been in the habit of hearing through the 
palisades of the prison; he could scarcely be a 
foreigner. 

‘* Your properties !’ said I; ‘I am in the King’s 
Lane. Why did you put them there, if you did 
not wish them to be seen !’ 

*©*On the spy,’ said the woman, ‘hey? I'll 
drown him in the sludge in the toad-pond over the 
hedge.’ 

** *So we will,’ said the man, ‘ drown him anon 
in the mud !’ 

** «Drown mé, will you?’ said I; ‘I should like 
to see you! What’s all this about? Was it be- 
cause I saw you with your hands full of straw 
plait, and my mother there...... : 

** Yes,’ said the woman; ‘ what was I about ” 

** Myself. ‘How should I know? Making bad 
money, — s!’ 

** And it will be as well here to observe, that at 
this time there was much bad money in circulation 
in the neighbourhood, generally supposed to be 
fabricated by the prisoners, so that this false coin 
and straw plait formed the standard subjects of 
conversation at Norman Cross. 

“« «T'll strangle thee,’ said the beldame, dashing 
atme. ‘ Bad money, is it” 

‘«* Leave him to me, wifelkin,’ said the man, 
interposing ; ‘ you shall now see how I'll baste him 
down the ae, 

** Myself. ‘1 tell you what, my chap, you had 
better put down that thing of yours; my father 
lies concealed within my tepid breast, and if to me 
oe offer any harm or wrong, I'll call him forth to 

elp me with his forked tongue.’ 

“* Man, ‘What do you mean, ye Bengui’s bant- 
ling? I never heard such discourse in all my life: 
playman's speech or Frenchman’s talk—which, I 
wonder? Your father! Tell the mumping villain 
that if he comes near my fire I'll serve him out as 
I will you. Take that.... Tiny Jesus! what 
have we got here? Oh, delicate Jesus! what is 
the matter with the child? 

**T had made a motion which the viper under- 
stood ; and now, partly disengaging itself from my 
bosom, where it had lain perdu, it raised its head 
to a level with my face, and stared upon my enemy 
with its glittering eyes. 

‘The man stood like one transfixed, and the 
ladle, with which he had aimed a blow at me, now 
hung in the air like the hand which held it; his 
mouth was extended, and his cheeks became of a 
pale yellow, save alone that place which bore the 
mark which I have already described, and this 
shone now portentously, like fire. He stood in 
this manner for some time; at last the ladle fell 
from his hand, and its falling appeared to rouse | 
him from his stupor. 

“* «T gay, wifelkin,’ said he, in a faltering tone, 
‘ did you ever see the like of this here” 

** But the woman had retreated to the tent, from 
the entrance of which her loathly face was now 
thrust, with an expression partly of terror and 
partly of curiosity. After gazing some time longer 
at the viper and myself, the man stooped down and 
took up the ladle; then, as if somewhat more as- 





sured, @ moved to the tent, where he entered into | 
conversation with the beldame in a low voice. Of | 
their discourse, though I could hear the greater 


part of it, I understood not a single word; and I 
wondered what it could be, for I knew by the sound 
that it was not French. At last the man, in a 
somewhat louder tone, appeared to put a question 
to the woman, who nodded her head affirmatively, 
and in a moment or two produced a small stool, 
which she delivered to him. He placed it on the 
ground, close by the door of the tent, first rubbing 
it with his sleeve, as if for the purpose of polishing 
its surface. 

“‘ Man. ‘ Now, my precious little gentleman, do 
sit down here by the poor people’s tent; we wish 
to be civil in our slight way. Don’t be angry, and 
say no; but look kindly upon us, and satisfied, my 
precious little God Almighty.’ 

‘* Woman. ‘Yes, my gorgeous angel, sit down by 
the poor bodies’ fire, and eat a sweetmeat. We 
want to ask you a question or two; only first put 
that serpent away.’ 

** Myself. ‘I can sit down, and bid the serpent go 
to sleep, that’s easy enough ; but as for eating a 
sweetmeat, howcanI dothat? Ihave not got one, 
and where am I to get it ” 

‘‘Woman. ‘Never fear, my tiny tawny, we can 
give you one, such as you never ate, I dare say, 
however far you may have come from.’ 

‘The serpent sunk into its usual resting-place, 
and I sat down on the stool. The woman opened 
a box, and took out a strange little basket or 
hamper, not much larger than a man’s fist, and 
formed of a delicate kind of matting. It was 
sewed at the top; but, ripping it open with a knife, 
she held it to me, and I saw, to my surprise, that 
it contained candied fruits of a dark green hue, 
tempting enough to one of my age. ‘ There, my 
tiny,’ said she; ‘ taste, and tell me how you like 
them.’ 

“* “Very much,’ said I, ‘where did you get 
them ” 

“‘The beldame leered upon me for a moment, 
then, nodding her head thrice, with a knowing 
look, said, ‘Who knows better than yourself, my 
tawny ? 

** Now, I knew nothing about the matter ; but I 
saw that these strange people had conceived a very 
high opinion of the abilities of their visitor, which 
I was nothing loath to encourage. I therefore 
answered boldly, ‘Ah! who indeed !’ 

“* * Certainly,’ said the man ; ‘ who should know 
better than yourself, or so well? And now, my 
tiny one, let me ask you one thing—you didn’t 
come to do us any harm ”” 

** No,’ said I, ‘I had no dislike to you; though, 
if you were to meddle with me... .2 * * = * 

‘“«* Here comes my son Jasper. I say, Jasper, 
here’s a young sap-engro that can read, and is more 
fly than yourself. Shake hands with him ; I wish 
ye to be two brothers.’ 

“With a swift but stealthy pace Jasper came 
towards us from the farther part of the lane ; on 
reaching the tent he stood still, and looked fixedly 
upon me as I sat upon the stool ; I looked fixedly 
upon him. A queer look had Jasper; he was a 
lad of some twelve or thirteen years, with long 
arms, unlike the singular being who called himself 
his father ; his complexion was ruddy, but his face 
was seamed, though it did not bear the peculiar 
scar which disfigured the countenance of the other ; 
nor, though roguish enough, a certain evil ex- 


| pression which that of the other bore, and which 


the face of the woman possessed in a yet more 
remarkable degree. For the rest, he wore drab 
breeches, with certain strings at the knee, a rather 
gay waistcoat, and tolerably white shirt ; under 





his arm he bore a mighty whip of whalebone with 
a brass knob, and upon his head was a hat without 
either top or brim. 

“*There, Jasper! shake hands with the sap- 
engro.’ 

“*Can he box, father? said Jasper, surveying 
me rather contemptuously. ‘I should think not, | 
he looks so puny and small.’ 

“* “Hold your peace, fool!’ said the man; ‘he 
can do more than that—I tell you he’s fly: he carries | 
& sap about, which would sting a ninny like you to 
death.’ ’ 


*** What, a sap-engro !’ said the boy, with a | 


| me?’ 





—_. 
singular whine, and, stooping down, he leer 
curiously in my face, kindly however, and they 
patted me on the head. ‘A sap-engro,’ he ejacu. 
lated ; ‘lor!’” 

In this way our hero made his acquaintanee 
with Jasper, who is the Gypsy of the book 
The Gypsies, however, left the neighbourhood 
immediately afterwards, and it was some 
years before Sap-engro and his brother Jasper 
met again. 

The scene now shifts. The regiment moves 
northward. They cross the Tweed, which js 
described by our author in a passage of sip. 

lar beauty, and they at length reach Edin. 
oven Ny where Lavengro and his brother 
attend the High School for nearly two years, 
They next remain a year in England; but in 
1815 the regiment is ordered to Ireland, 
They take up their quarters in the town of 
Clonmel, where the two boys are sent to 
school. Here our hero picks up acquaintance 
with a Papist ‘ gasoon,’ or a farmer’s son from 
the country, and in return for a pack of cards 
induces the gasoon to teach him Irish. It 
was learning Irish, we are told, that made our 
author Lay-engro, or the ‘* Word-master.”— 

‘Ah, that Irish! How frequently do circum. 
stances, at first sight the most trivial and unin- 
portant, exercise a mighty and permanent influence 
on our habits and pursuits !—how frequently is a 
stream turned aside from its natural course by some 
little rock or knoll, causing it to make an abrupt 
turn! On a wild road in Ireland I had heard Irish 
spoken for the first time ; and I was seized with 4 
desire to learn Irish, the acquisition of which, in 
my case, became the stepping-stone to other 
languages. I had previously learnt Latin, or rather 
Lilly ; but neither Latin nor Lilly made mea phile- 
logist. I had frequently heard French and other 
languages, but had felt little desire to become a- 
quainted with them; and what, it may be asked, 
was there connected with the Irish calculated to 
recommend it to my attention ! 

‘First of all, and principally, I believe, the 
strangeness and singularity of its tones; then there 
was something mysterious and uncommon ass 
ciated with its use. It was not a school language, 
to acquire which was considered an imperative 
duty; no, no; nor was it a drawing-room language, 
drawled out occasionally, in shreds and patches, by 
the ladies of generals and other great dignitanes 
to the ineffable dismay of poor officers’ wivé 
Nothing of the kind; but a speech spoken in out 
of-the-way desolate places, and in cut-throat kens, 
where thirty ruffians, at the sight of the = 
minions, would spring up with brandished stick 
and an ‘ ubbubboo, like the blowing up of a powder 
magazine.’ Such were the points connected ™! 
the Irish, which first awakened in my min ot 
desire of acquiring it; and by acquiring It I 
came, as I have already said, enamoured | 
languages. Having learnt one by choice, I 
as the reader will perceive, learnt others, %° 
which were widely different from Irish. 


Treland not only made him a philolog 
but inspired him with a love for horses" 
other great passion of his life. His first 
is told with such graphic power, that we ™ 
insert the whole tale :— nding 

“And it came to pass that, as I was st 
by the door of the barrack stable, one of the groom 
came out to me, saying, ‘I say, young gene" 

I wish you would give the cob a breathing 
morning.’ .. eae 
sa Why do you wish me to mount him r _ 
‘you know he is dangerous. I saw him fling 
off his back only a few days ago.’ ré 

‘“*« Why, that’s the very thing, 
rather see anybody on his back than , 
does not like me; but, to them he does, 2° 
as gentle as a lamb.’ 

3 ‘But suppose,’ said I, ‘ that he should not lit 


ip 
me of 


‘“©*We hall soon see that, ™ 
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m: ‘and, if so be he shows temper, I will be 
the ‘irst to tell you to get down. But there’s no 
fear of that; you have never angered or insulted 
him, and to such as you, I say again, he'll be as 
gentle as a lamb.’ : f } 

‘««* And how came you to insult him,’ said I, 
‘knowing his temper as you do? 

“< «Merely through forgetfulness, master : I was 
riding him about a month ago, and having a stick 
in my hand, I struck him, thinking I was on another 
horse, or rather thinking of nothing at all. He has 
never forgiven me, though before that time he was 
the only friend I had in the world; I should like to 
see you on him, master.’ 

<<] should soon be off him; I can’t ride.’ 

‘« «Then you are all right, master ; there’s no fear. 
Trust him for not hurting a young gentleman, an 
officer's son, who can't ride. If you were a black- 
guard dragoon, indeed, with long spurs, ‘twere 
another thing; as it is, he'll treat you as if he were 
the elder brother that loves you. Ride! he’ll soon 
teach you to ride if you leave the matter with him. 
He’s the best riding master in all Ireland, and the 
gentlest.’ 

‘The cob was led forth; what a tremendous 
creature! I had frequently seen him before, and 
wondered at him ; he was barely fifteen hands, but 
he had the girth of a metropolitan dray-horse ; his 
head was small in comparison with his immense 
neck, which curved down nobly to his wide back ; 
his chest was broad and fine, and his shoulders 
models of symmetry and strength; he stood well 
and powerfully upon his legs, which were somewhat 
short. In a word, he was a gallant specimen of 
the genuine Irish cob, a species at one time not 
uncommon, but at the present day nearly extinct. 

‘There !’ said the groom, as he looked at him, 
half admiringly, half sorrowfully, ‘ with sixteen 
stone on his back, he'll trot fourteen miles in one 
hour, with your nine stone, some two and a half 
more ; ay, and clear a six-foot wall at the end of it.’ 

“Tm half afraid,’ said 1; ‘I had rather you 
would ride him.’ ; 

“*T'd rather so, too, if he would let me ; but he 
remembers the blow. Now, don’t be afraid, young 
master, he’s longing to go out himself. He’s been 
trampling with his feet these three days, and I 
know what that means; he'll let anybody ride him 
but myself, and thank them; but to me he says, 
‘No you struck me !’’ 

a ‘ But,’ said I, ‘where's the saddle ?” 

‘Never mind the saddle; if you are ever to be 
2 Saal rider, you must begin without a saddle ; 
pee if he felt a saddle, he would think you don’t 

rust him, and leave you to yourself. Now, before 
you mount, make his acquaintance—see there, how 
a es and licks your face, and Bee how he 
ree =. oot, that’s to shake hands. You may 
nema —nhow you are on his back at last ; mind 
si ae ey the bridle—gently, gently! It’s not 
wishe, ir : iands like yours can hold him if he 
shes to be off. Mind what I tell you—leave it 
all to him.’ 
” ee om a slow and gentle trot, too 
rider. I soon TF pine © for so inexperienced a 
penitent dep t ae sliding off, the animal 
t hed sighted See instantly stood stone still till 
‘When ot —" f ; and now the groom came up; 
on J eel yourself going,’ said he, ‘don’t 
ay hold of the mane, that’s no use: ma 
yet saved man from fall ; mane never 
from drowning : it's ii ing, no more than straw 
with ease $5; its his sides you must cling to 
"iti your calves and feet, till you learn to balance 
yourself. That's it, now abroad wi rn: 
my comrade a pet os “ abroad with you ; I'll bet 
rough rider by the : er that you'll be a regular 
© And so it poh yy come back.’ 
the groom, and the eb ollowed the directions of 
ow easy “a ridin a Fa ie every assistance. 
over, to supple me bs a the first timidity is got 
second fear’ ‘The ro ful limbs ; and there is no 
nerves of his rides reature soon found that the 
his head half were in proper tone. Turning 
round, he made a kind of whining 


oe Te ae at a little foam, and set off. 
of the Deir: two hours I had made the circuit 


Mountai i 
the road intain, and was returning alon 
» bathed with perspiration, but screaming 








with delight ; the cob laughing in his equine way, 
scattering foam and pebbles to the left and right, 
and trotting at the rate of sixteen miles an hour. 

“*Oh, that ride! that first ride !—most truly it 
was an epoch in my existence ; and I still look 
back to it with feelings of longing and regret. 
People may talk of first love—it is a very agreeable 
event, I dare say—but give me the flush, and 
triumph, and glorious sweat of a first ride, like 
mine on the mighty cob! My whole frame was 
shaken, it is true; and during one long week I 
could hardly move foot or hand ; but what of that! 
By that one trial I had become free, as I may say, 
of the whole equine species. No more fatigue, no 
more stiffness of joints, after that first ride round 
the Devil’s Hill on the cob.” 


On their return from Ireland the regiment 
is disbanded, and the family take up their 
permanent residence in the old city of Nor- 
wich. As the first part of our author's wan- 
derings terminates at this place, we may 
here pause till next week. 








Researches on the Physical Geography of the 
Alps, (Untersuchungen iiber die Physi- 
calischer Geographie der Alpen, §c.) By 
Drs. Hermann and Adolph Schlagintweit. 
Leipsic: Barth. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 

Purysicat Geography promises to become the 
favourite study of the next few years, and to 
share that prominent place in the mind of the 
exoteric followers of science, which has in 
recent times been occupied by geology. This 
volume of the Drs. Schlagintweit is an ex- 
ceedingly valuable addition to the literature of 
its subject, combining, as it does, the observa- 
tions of several years with a very complete 
resumé of previous labours. The authors, two 
young savans of Munich, spent a large portion 
of the years 1846-8 in the Alps, principally in 
the eastern—less known regions of the chain— 
devoting their attention to critically repeating 
and filling up the gaps in the observations of 
their nem. A, Swed in the wide fields included 
under Glacial Phenomena, Geology, Meteor- 
ology, and Botanical Geography. 

The henomena of glaciers Soe been ren- 
dered familiar to the scientific by the abun- 
dant discussion of their influence in geological 
changes, and to general readers also by that 
most interesting book, Professor J. Forbes’s 
‘Travels in the Alps.’ But it may be admis- 
sible to allude briefly to some of their prin- 
cipal characteristics here, so as to render more 
intelligible the bearing of our authors’ re- 
searches. 

Every one knows that where mountain 
summits are sufficiently elevated, their re- 
moval from the heated surface of the plains, 
together with the great evaporation resulting 
from the diminished pressure of the atmo- 
sphere, keeps them so cold that the direct 
rays of the sun are not capable of melting the 
snow completely off them. The cold increas- 
ing with the height, we may find mountains 
covered with ‘ eternal snow,’ as it is termed, 
when the summer’s heat is just sufficient to 
melt away the fresh 7 of each winter, 
and the lower limit of the constant covering 
forms the ‘snow-line’ of such a mountain, 
varying principally according to latitude, but 
also in a minor degree from local causes; 
always more elevated as we approach the 
equator. But let the mountain be still 
higher, and more snow will accumulate each 
winter than can be melted by the summer's 
sun, and then the pile owns too great and 
heavy for its place, will make its way down 
the slopes and through the gorges of the moun- 
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tain side, not, however, as snow, but con- 
solidated by rains and dews, and successive 
thawings and freezings, into a mass of ice, of 
such size and solidity that it penetrates un- 
melted deep down into the valleys, sometimes 
approaching even to the confines of cultiva- 
tion; and we are told that persons still living 
have seen full ears of corn touching the ice, 
and even plucked ripe cherries with one foot 
upon a glacier. Woe unto the valley which 
receives such a visit from its fearful neigh- 
bour! for the under surface of the ice grinds 
like a giant paring shovel over the surface of 
the rock, pushing every particle of earth 
before it, so that when arrested and melted 
back by the return of summer, its track is 
marked by barrenness and desolation for 
perhaps a century. The course of this river 
of ice is slow and measured, so much so that 
to common observation it seems immovable ; 
but though its form does not alter, it is the 





Jorm alone which is fixed, even as in a water- 


fall, where the view that meets the eye is 
almost unchanging, while we know that every 
particle of water is hurrying down in con- 
stant motion. At the head of the glacier, in 
the frozen region, lies the high-piled reservoir 
of snow, increased by every fall, and com- 
paratively little subject to any melting infiu- 
ence; percolated by dews and the slight 
thawings of its own surface in the hot sun- 
shine, exposed nightly, and throughout a great 
part of the year also daily, to a freezing tem- 
perature, this snow-mountain or jfirn, as it is 
technically called by the Germans, constantly 
increases the mass of the glacier which de- 
scends from it. At the lower end and over 
the surface of the inferior portions an almost 
constant thawing goes on, a stream of water 
pouring from an icy cavern at the foot; and 
the onward progress of the mass of ice, though 
its upper and lower bounds thus remain un- 
changed, may be traced by the lines of fallen 
blocks, torn by the power of frost from the 
cliffs that hem it in, moving steadily forward, 
as the dead leaves falling from overhangin 
trees mark the passing current on the sti 
surface of a silently flowing river. 

The main point which has occupied philo- 
sophers in reference to the glaciers, 1s the 
exact determination of the causes of this on- 
ward motion. The first and most ready mode 
of accounting for it was that given by Saus- 
sure, who attributed it to simple gravitation, 
believing that the superincumbent weight of 
the ever-increasing firn pushed the rigid mass 
of ice before it, the warmth of the earth 
thawing the under surface of the glacier suffi- 
ciently to afford a lubricating coat of water 
over which the ice would slide. Facts, how- 
ever, those stubborn things, did not lon 
leave the question in such a simple state. It 
has been proved that a glacier 1s not a rigid 
mass, that different parts move at different 
velocities, and the phenomenon of widely ex- 
tended fields of ice pressing downward through 
narrow defiles, and expanding again below, 
is alone sufficient to demonstrate that there 
exists independent motion in its parts. Next 
it was supposed that dilatation was the cause 
of the movement. This is the view advocated 
by Charpentier and Agassiz, and may be thus 
explained: Water expands in freezing, as 
familiar experience tells every one in the 
bursting of water-pipes in winter; it 18 sup- 
posed then that the numerous cracks and 
cavities which are found in the glacier, from 
the minute chinks to the vast crevasses which 
bar the passage of the explorer across its 
surface, receive supplies of water from the 
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melted surface, snow, rain, and dew, which 
is frozen by succeeding frosts, and, expand- 
ing, forces out the glacier in all directions, 
of which that u wh would necessarily be | 
the greatest, since the least resistance is 
offered there. This view has, we think, been 
successfully combated by Professor Forbes, 
who showed that the water contained in the 
glacier is rarely in a freezing condition, since 
when frozen on the surface it is enclosed in a 
shell of ice at 32°, and cannot lose more heat 
without giving it to this ice and melting it; 
that the progress of the ice is retarded in 
eold mal, and advances in a thaw, but 
goes on in winter, when there are no alterna- 
tions of frost and thaw; that the rates of 
motion at different parts of its length 
are not such as the expansion of an elongated 
body, supported by a resisting mass at the 
upper end, and pushed along its bed, would 
be ; and lastly, so far from rising, as it must 
if so expanded, its surface undergoes rapid 
depression in the seasons of greatest move- 
ment. 

The view which Professor Forbes himself 
based on his observations was, that the ice 
of the glacier is to be regarded as a viscid 
mass, partaking sufficiently of the character 
of a fluid to become subject to the laws regu- 
lating the fall of semi-fluid bodies by gravi- 
tation, and this view he has supported by 
most able arguments and illustrations. 

It would be impossible for us to enter into 
a detail of the experiments, and observations 
on the structure and motion of the glacier, 
contained in the first portion of the present 
work, but they deserve the careful examina- 
tion of those pursuing the study of the sub- 
ject. It must suffice here to state that the 
results obtained by Messrs. Schlagintweit are 
declared by them to be altogether opposed to 
the notion of a plasticity of the. ice, which 
they found to be under all circumstances of 
a solid and even brittle consistence. The 
attribute those motions of the glaciers which 
resemble the onward movement of a viscid 
fluid, to the sliding of the component parts 
of the mass of ice over one another, arising 
from the great comminution consequent on 
its brittleness, the vast amount of super- 
incumbent pressure, and the resistance pro- 
duced by friction on the bed over which it 
moyes. Movements of the parts, isolated | 
from each other to a certain extent by the | 
abundance of fissures, take place laterally, | 
both towards the edges, and inwards iwonaks 
the middle, as well as in the main longitudinal 
direction. Heat or great atmospheric pre- 
cipitations accelerate the motion by the penc- 
tration of the rain or thaw-water from above | 
into the channels of the glacier, increasing 
the absolute weight of the glacier. The move- | 
ment is greatly retarded ‘by the friction of | 
the ice upon the subjacent rock, but usually | 
the glacier is not frozen to the soil. : 
; ese chapters contain much interesting 
information respecting the different conditions | 
of the snow and ice in different regions of 
the mountains. High up on the steep sides | 
of the loftiest peaks are found the granular 
snow and ‘high ice.’ The first is produced | 
when the aa igi melting does not furnish | 
water enough to bring about the change into | 
*firn ice,’ so that it only acquires a thin hard | 
crust, like the newly fallen snow of the plains 
after a frosty night; the under portions 
remain pulverulent, and, readily blown about 
ay te winds when the crust is breken, form 

* dust’ of the Alps. The ‘high ice’ is pro- | 
duced when the summer heat, alternating | 
| 











with cold nights, converts a thin layer of snow 
wholly into ice. This structure, which offers 
the greatest obstacle to a passage over it, on 
account of its hardness and smooth surface, 


mostly clothes the peaks, and even occurs in 


the midst of the ‘jirn,’ over masses of rock 
projecting up into it. The ‘firm masses’ occur 
not only in the hollows of the higher ridges, 
but on the sides of the crests; here vast 

uantities of snow accumulate, and by the 
alternate action of thawing and freezing it is 
converted into frozen granules, becoming con- 
tinually more solid, and by the percolation of 
the thaw-water and subsequent freezings at 
last acquiring the condition of glacier-ice. 
Annual lepers of snow are thus changed into 
‘ firn-layers,’ and, as they pass onward, into 
clacier ice. For the more subordinate phe- 
nomena of the blue bands, the irregularities 
of surface, the lamellation. &c., we must refer 
the reader to the work itself. 

With regard to the theory of our authors, 
that the ice moves onward by a rolling of its 
granular constituent parts over each other; 
the motion under a circumstances would 
probably follow nearly the same laws as in a 
viscid guasi-fluid, substituting the coarse, 
clearly perceptible granular fragments for the 
theoretical molecules of the fluid. But a fact 
recently announced by a French philosopher, 
M. Person, that ice assumes a ductile con- 
sistence between the temperatures of 28°4° 
and 32° Fahr., before thawing, like wax 
softening before melting, is with justice 
strongly dwelt upon by Professor Forbes, in 
a letter in support and confirmation of his 
views, patilichbd in the last No. of Jameson’s 
‘Philosophical Journal.’ He adds, too, that 
both Agassiz and himself found the habitual 
temperature of the great masses to be from 
28° to 32°, the coldest nights only freezing 
the contained water to a slight depth, while 
the middle and lower parts were saturated with 
water at all seasons; thaws in the upper 
regions display their effects on the river 
ame from the foot of the glacier even in 

‘ebruary, which proves the passages and 
channels to be open. 

The second part of the book before us 
describes the geological researches, and gives 
a quantity of measurements of altitudes, 
investigations on the formation of the valleys, 
and the configuration of the mountain chains 
of the Alps, in which the authors state their 
opinion, that these owe their present form to 
successive upheavings, with partial subsidence 
of the masses in those parts where the basins 
and yalleys now occur, the action of water 


_ haying had but a small relative importance in 


this respect; then follows an account of the 
springs, the lines of heat of the soil, and, 
lastly, the phenomena of erosion and wea- 
thering. 

The third part, which is also mostly too 
technical to te analyzed here, relates to 


Meteorology, and contains abundance of 


observations of great importance in physical 
geography. In the chapter devoted to the 
optical phenomena of the atmosphere, the 
variation of the colours of light passing 
through and reflected from different media 
are very interesting. Speaking of the ‘ Alpine- 
, the brilliant red tinge which sometimes 
ayes the precipitous cliffs and snow-clad peaks 
soon after sunset, vanishing almost suddenly 
as the shadow of the earth rises up to the 
summits, the authors mention an allied phe- 
nomenon witnessed by them :— 

“On the 18th of September, 1847, from the crest 
of the Wildspitz, we had a tolerably clear prospect 











———. 
towards the north. -The whole series of the northe 
calcareous Alps, from Salzburg to the Lake of Com 
stance, was spread out before us with unusual dis. 
tinctness. Meanwhile a violent storm kept gather. 
ing in the north-east, and before we reached the peak 
(11,489 P. F.) the mountains on the north displayed 
a remarkable colouring. They had acquired q iis. 
tinct red tint, although the sun was still high jy 
the heavens, for it was but three o'clock in the 
afternoon. We had scarcely left the péak half ay 
hour, when vast masses of cloud were driven on tp 
us, directly from that side on which the red colour 
had been previously observed. During this ting 
the temperature had fallen very much; it seemed 
that the aqueous vapour had produced that colour. 
as in the dawn and sunset redness, during jt; 
gradual condensation into the state of mist.” 


The observation of this phenomenon is only 
ossible at great heights, whence objects can 
e seen at great distances, still offering suff. 

cient surface to allow the alteration of colour 
to be noted; and it is seldom met with, sinee 
persons are rarely upon such great heights 
during weather of this kind. The colour was 
not the brilliant red of evening, behind which 
the brightness of the sun is still evident, it 
was rather purplish, without any misty 
opacity, the grey colour of the limestone 
masses having a considerable share in modi- 
fying it. All direct sunlight seen through 
mist is tinged red, but light reflected from 
cliffs, &c., is generally lost in passing through 
mist before it can assume the red colour. 

The fourth and last part treats at great 
length of the Botanical Geography of the 
Alps, in four chapters, devoted respectively 
to the limits of vegetation according to eleva: 
tion, the periodical phenomena of vegetation, 
the influence of elevation on the thickness of 
the annual rings of the Conifera, and a more 
minute account of the vegetation of the upper 
Moll valley. The first of these chapters con- 
tains a general account of the subject fromall 
available sources, with the addition of the 
authors’ special researches on the influence of 
position, form of the ground, viemity of 
glaciers, &c., forming a highly valuable series 
of data on this subject. The second chapter 
is likewise an acceptable addition to out 
knowledge of the i but its in‘erest 8 
rather technical than general; yet ‘we may 
notice one statement. The average r:tarding 
of the development of vegetation in tue Alps 
amounts to about eleven days for eve ‘y thow 
sand feet of elevation; this result, | owever, 
would exhibit great variations in parts of the 
Alps which differ much in height, ecafigut® 
tion, and position, from the variation’ in the 
distribution and diminution of temperature 
produced thereby. The vertical distance of the 
two points, here corresponding to eleven days 
brings in general a el oemes of 3°8 Fahr. a 
the mean temperature, especially of that e 
in which vegetation is being developed mé 
actively. This agrees pretty nearly ™ 
Schubler’s observations, which were ¢* 
firmed by Quetelet, who also found that about 
330 feet produced a retarding of about 
days in the climate of Central Europe; 4 
responding to the effect of a degree of Jatituee. 
There appears to be a greater retarding ™ 
autumn than in spring. 

We will conclude our notice of the content 
with a brief abstract of the remarks 02 
highest limits of animal life in the Alps*~ 

“ The occurrence of animals in the higher ps 
of the mountains is connected in various ™% 


| with the vegetation which affords food or s8@ 


to them. This is very clearly seen in ex 
the heights to which the cow, sheep, or 5 
attain, Their limits generally coincide with 
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of the Alpine pastures, a regular coating of grass ; 
cattle, however, seldom go up to the extreme 
since they are unable to climb so great 
where the slopes are also steeper; and 
more extensive pastures are necessary to render 
dairy-farming profitable. We may take 6500 feet 
asa tolerably universal limit for cows in the central 
Alps, while the ‘sheep-alps’ reach 7000 or 7200 
foot, and the highest regular meadow-like surfaces 
about 7800. But isolated patches of turf are 
sought out by sheep and goats far higher, and the 
traveller is sometimes surprised by meeting little 
flocks of these agile creatures at elevations of 8500, 
er even 9000 feet. The chamois and wild goat, 
which occur but rarely in the Monte Rosa group, 
ascend to very considerable heights; but traces of 
the former are seldom seen above 10,500 feet. 
These animals climb highest in the passes connect- 
ing different jirn-basins and valleys. Foxes often 
attain a height of 10,000 feet, but the ptarmigan 
goes higher. Bears also show themselves, though 
rarely, in the upper parts of the Alps. Among 
the Rodents may be mentioned Hypudeus nivalis, 
discovered by Martins, on the Faulhorn, at 8250 
feet: the winter abodes of the marmot also occur 
still above 8000 feet. 


b yundary, 
a height, 


By William Allingham. 
and Hall. 
Wuevy will our young poets learn the virtue 
of suppression? When will they pause to 
estimate the value of their stanzas after they 


Poems. 


| have put them on paper, and to consider 


| 


whether their publication will do them credit 
or the reverse? It would seem as if they 


thought every casual copy of verses was good 


enough for the public, or that a number of 


indifferent poems would be of no account 


| 


| altogether fatal. 


‘* The larger birds of prey, the eagle and vulture, | 
56 b 


rise above the highest peaks; even small birds 
often attain considerable heights; the authors 
ebserved a group, among which Sylvia cyanecula 


was conspicuous, near the Wildspitz, at 11,000 feet, | 


but these seemed to have been driven up by a 
violent wind. They often met with small birds, 
such as the snow bunting, on the jirn masses of the 
Pasterze, at elevations of 10,000 to 11,000 feet; 
these were in search of insects, which so often 
abound on the surface of the jirn. 


among a few of higher merit. A little study 
of literary history, however, would teach them 
that even in an author whose reputation is 
established such experiments are dangerous, 
and -that to a young poet they may prove 
He must winnow his wheat 
from his chafl, or few will give themselves 
the trouble to seek for it ; and if he value his 
position with those whose esteem is valuable, 
he will apply the utmost severity of criticism 
to everything that falls from his pen, before 
sending it forth to the world. To write much 
may be good for him, in adding to resources of 
language, in polishing style, and in furthering 
the development of his thoughts. But he 
should regard all such poems as-will not bear 
a rigid scrutiny as exercises only. ‘The world 
should see only the excellence which is the 
fruit of his earnest practice; they should not 


| be asked to trace the uncertain and often 
| stumbling steps by which it has been reached. 


‘** Insects seem to be the animals that live at the ' 


greatest elevation throughout the year. But in 


addition to those living high up, many others are | 


found upon the glaciers and firn masses, especially 
Neuroptera, which are either driven up by the as- 
cending currents of air and by winds, or fly towards 


“These are my master’s failures,” said Brum- 
mel’s valet, as he left the great man’s dress- 
ing-room with a pile of snowy cravats. Young 


| authors would do well to follow the beau’s 


the bright light of the snow-fields, and at length | 


fall exhausted to the ground. The number of dead 
insects which are sometimes found over the whole 
area of an extensive plain of frozen snow is astonish- 
ingly great. It appears that the insects dwelling 
highest up are without wings, even the beetles, 
which indeed tends to their preservation, since 
they are thus incapacitated from wandering too 
far from their abodes,—little crevices of the rock and 
the last heaps of humus near the mosses and lichens. 
Ileer found five kinds of spiders at 10,000 feet, and 
eight different spiders and thirteen beetles from 
ik Boge bene in the Grisons. It may be men- 
- as characteristic of these little creatures, 
ne are Pc igane9 of holes, and usually 
‘arnivorous, not living on plants, " 
all of dark or black fel parce Ping Aye ie 
closely li d e . aad ‘ns ‘37° ~“ — hd 
y aited species exhibit brilliant colouring in 


lower stations.” 


4 Fey account we have furnished of Messrs. 
“ehiagintweit’s work will indicate its com- 
prehensive character, and we direct attention 
— particularly to it, since, although not 
the arated by any remarkable novelties, 
pa he ere and perseverance of the authors 
ik a est throughout, not only in their own 
neh aie, researches, but in the very com- 
+4 monasion and comparison of the views 
a - amente of preceding observers. Offer- 
oe Pag ' aim to the character of a popular 
cmeaill is still written in a very lucid and 
> fen e style, and the matter well arranged; 
emadaha’. highly valuable to those alread 
rat pee with the ——e of which it 
te cdg is also exceedingly well adapted 
plate 4 ad text-book to those who contem- 
imposing se seriously upon the study of the 
of Nae? ene of these grander scenes 
illustrated «; ‘ys may add that the work is 
M the le several tables, diagrams, and 
colours | t of which, being printed in 
» 100k very effective. 


example, and, like him, ensure admiration by 
submitting only their successes to the public 
gaze. 

Had Mr. Allingham kept this principle in 
view, his volume of poems would coe taken 


_a higher position than it will take as it stands. 


j 
j 





How few readers, alighting upon the follow- 
ing stanza, the first in the book, will feel 
encouragement to penetrate farther P— 


‘The harbour banks, ai/ giittering gay, 
Laughed in their turn no sad adicu 
In parting from a fair Spring day 
That laughingly withdrew. 
Great brilliant clouds, piled round the sea 
And hills, had left blue xenith free 
For last lark earliest star to greet ; 
When, for the crowning vernal sweet, 
Along my path I chanced to meet 
' The Pilot’s pretty daughter.” 

This is sorry stuff, indeed, to initiate a 
young poet’s first publication. It savours of 
bad Keats, and Leigh Hunt’s worst manner- 
isms. Neither of these, however, would have 
ventured on the commonplace of banks “all 
glittering gay,” or the absurdity of telling us 
that they laughed no “sad adieu,’’—hardly 
even of making a spring day withdraw 
“laughingly,” which no day ever did since 
the bounds were first set between light and 
darkness. The remaining lines we confess 
our inability to comprehend, but we must 
ae against the idea of meeting 1 young 
ady “along” a path. 

Surely Mr. Allingham forgot the difference 
between writing for a school-girl’s album and 
for the public when he devoted one of his 
pores to an epigram of such attenuated fee- 


leness as the following :— 


RESPECT FOR LITERATURE. 


“* For letters, I declare,’ 
(Old Pomposo cries) ‘1 bear 
As profound respect as any man on earth |’ 
He is certainly exempt 
From the species of contempt 
To which familiarity gives birth.” 


What estimate, too, can he expect for such 
| a piece of bathos as this t— 


Chapman | 
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PLAY OVER. 


* The curtain fall’n, the audience gone, 
The theatre left dark and cold, 
Stage-feasts forgot, stage-titles flown, , 
No more grand words, emprises bold ;— 


** The actors are not left in gloom; 
The curtain-fall but set them free 
To enjoy true feasts, true names assume,— 
To live in wide reality.” 

A poet might surely have surmised that to 
the actor the stage-world is his sphere of 
reality. Alas for him if it be not! 

Mr. Allingham’s subjects are too often 
trivial. For example, what can be less worthy 
of a writer who is ambitious of stamping him- 
self asa poct in a time abounding like the 
present with topics for the most earnest 
thought, than the series of poems in which he 
tries to draw fanciful analogies between some 
of the great poets and flowers? This might 
be a very pretty pastime for a social circle, 
where a lively succession of images to amuse 
the fancy is all that is needed. But it is at 
the best only trifling, and not a theme to fill 
pages of ‘lpesite books. Such analogies are 
necessarily unsatisfactory. They do not con- 
vey the same ideas to any two persons, if in- 
deed they, in the true sense of the word, 
convey any idea at all. What instruction to 
mind or gratification to fancy is it to say that 
the wall-flower is the emblem of Chaucer, or 
the marigold of Chapman? or what end is 
served by such verses as these about Robert 
Browning P— 

POETS AND FLOWERS, 

“ This is an Indian sun, well-nigh, 

And the hour in a deep green shade to lie. 

— Strolling off from your palanquin 

As though in your English barouche you'd been, 

If there should ray through the forest-gloom edge, 

Under the jungle-grass’s white plumage, 

Two sudden stars of fierce red fire 

Just in front, and nigher and nigher 

Crawling, you saw,—and those eyes unwinking 

Tied you from running, upheld you from sinking, 

Till the clawed yellow Strength all swarthy barred, 

With that serpenting tail stretched stiff and hard 

Should crash —— 

So mild as our garden border is, 

Can it feed us with fancies murderous ? 

Lily, that set me off on such freaks, 

Rich with dark-splendid spots and streaks, 

We're assigning the Flowers; and you're whose else's 

Than his I may title PARACELSUs ?" 

A writer who christens his poems ‘ Bells 
and Pomegranates,’ when he might just as 
reasonably call them ‘Tambourines and 
Cockatoos,’ and who spoils his best things by 
fantastic vagaries, is a fair mark for the shafts 
of caricature, and but for the total want of 
80 these lines might be supposed to be a 
murlesque of Browning's loose 1 Saag bad 
taste, and profound no-meaning. Mr. Alling- 
ham, however, has no such stuff in his 
thoughts, but with all gravity pays homage 
to a favourite poet by imitating some of his 
worst faults, without indicating a particle of 
his genius. 

He is apt, indeed, to copy the vices of the 
school to which Browning belongs—the dis- 
located versification, the fantastic epithet, the 
slipshod ease, the obscurity of meaning, which 
too often covers commonplace or simple bar- 
renness of thought. Thus ‘we have such 
phrases as “dawn blow freshening the sea,” 

: ‘ ’ 
and truth ‘‘coping life for eyes erected, 
knights “ parleying superb-elate,” “spirts of 
milk in pearly gushes,” “green scents of 
spring,” ‘‘tones too tender-sweet for tear- 
refusal,’—all intolerable affectations of the 
so-called Cockney school; and lines that defy 
ingenuity to bring into musical cadence, as 
thus, in describing a funeral:— _ 

“ Spreading near, 
The dark and sluggish stream of mourners flowed, 


Ost pausing, with slow resumption of the load 
Of lazy motion ;” 
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where the only thing intelligible is the lazy 


motion of the line,—a “load of lazy motion” | 
being a species of burden hitherto undefined. | 
These, and many similar defects, bespeak the — 


influence of a 
Allingham must emancipate himself if he 
expects to do any good. Let him look to 
older and purer models of style. The greatest 


ad school, from which Mr. 


ts, the men who had the most precious | 


things to say, have been at the same time the 
most careful how they said them. Finish is 


indispensable to give permanence to a poem, | 


whatever its power may be in other respects. 


We have said thus much of the defects of | 


this volume, because it seems to us to contain 
undoubted evidence of abilities which are 
capable of rising above them. A pure moral 


| 


| 


purpose, independence of thought, an exact | 
eye for nature, feeling in the right place and | 


often strong, with indications of genial 
humour, raise many of these poems much 
above the level of ordinary verse. The longest 
oem, ‘The Music Master,’ is also the best. 
he style is purer, though by no means fault- 


less; the story gives a body to the poetry, | 


which in the other poems 1s sadly wanting, 
and it is told with a natural pathos which goes 


directly to the heart. The subject required | 


a delicate hand, and this Mr. Allingham has 


proved himself to possess. A young musician | 


falls in love with a pupil, one of two sisters, 
who returns his affection. An accident re- 
veals to the girl the secret, which her lover 
had never ventured to disclose, but before 


any explanation can take place he goes_ 


abroad, and on his return some years after- 
wards, learns, at the grave of his beloved, the 
story of her untold devotion to him, from an 
old nurse who finds him there. It is scarcely 
fair to a poem of this kind to detach any part 


from its place, but we give the passage where | 


the lover opens the packet which had been 
left for him by his mistress :— 


“ The door is locked and on the table lies 
The open parcel. Long he wanted strength 
To trust its secrets to his feverish eyes ; 
But hurriedly he has disclosed at length 
A note; a case ; and folded with them there 
A silky ringlet from her wealth of hair. 


“ The case holds Milly's portrait—her reflection— 
With the small mouth as though about to speak, 
The forehead white, the eyes of calm affection, 
Even the pretty seam in the soft cheek. 
Sweet art! that fixes in eternal prime 
The shadow of a moment snatched from Time. 


“ The note ran thus, ‘ Dear Claude, so near my death, 
I feel that like a Spirit's words are these, 
In which I say, that i have perfect faith 
In your true love for me,—as God, who sees 
The secrets of all hearts, can see in mine 
That fondest truth which sends this feeble sign. 


“*] do not think that He will take away, 
Even in Heaven, this precious earthly love ; 
Surely he sends its pure and happy ray 
Down as a from the world above. 
Perhaps it is the full light drawing near 
Which makes the doubting Past at length so clear. 
“* We might have been so happy !—But His will 
Said no, who orders all things for the best. 
Oh, may his power into your soul instil 
A peace like this of which I am possessed ! 
And may he bless you, love, for evermore, 
And guide you safely to his Heavenly shore |” 


Some years afterwards Claude is found by 
some friends in the 7 ef America, who are 
attracted to a cot »y musical sounds of 
no ordinary kind. oii wiv 
ete Betty a om 








“* The flute-notes failed. At last approaching slow, 
Whom found we seated in the threshold shade ? 
*T was Claude, our Music- Master long ago 
In poor old Ireland !—long inquiries made 
Along our track for him were all in vain ;_ 
And here at once we grasped his hand again! 


“* And he received us with the warmth of heart 
Our brothers lose not under any sky. 
But what was strange, he did not stare or start 
Like one astonished, when so suddenly 
Long-missed, familiar faces from the wood 
Emerged like ghosts, and at his elbow stood. 


“* He seemed like one, I fancied, who was greeting 
Long-absent, but not unexpected friends. 
Yet he knew nothing of our chance of meeting— 
l asked him that. But soon he made amends 
For any trace of oddness, by the zeal 
With which he cooked us no unwelcome meal. 


“* We gave him all our news, and in return 
He told us how he lived,—a lonely life! 
Miles from a neighbour sowed and reaped his corn, 
And hardy grew. One spoke about a wife 
To cheer him in that solitary wild; 
At which he only shook his head and smiled. 


“*Next dawn, when each one of our little band 
Had on a mighty Walnut carved his name, 
Henceforth a sacred tree, he said, to stand 
’Mid his enlarging boun:is,—the moment came 
For farewell words. But long, behind our backs, 
We hear the echoes of his swinging axe.’”’ 


One of the most striking poems in the series 
Uhland might have written 


is the following. 
it :— 
A DREAM. 
“T heard the dogs bark in the moonlight night, 
And I went to the window to see the sight ; 
All the dead that ever I knew 
Going one by one and two by two. 


**On they passed, and on they passed; 
Townsfellows all from first to last ; 
Born in the moonlight of the lane, 
And quenched in the heavy shadow again. 


‘** Schoolmates, marching as when we played 
At soldiers once—-but now more staid ; 
Those were the strangest sight to me 
Who were drowned, I knew, in the awful sea. 


“* Straight and handsome folk ; bent and weak too ; 
And some that I loved, and gasped to speak to ; 
Some just buried a day or two, 

And some of whose death I never knew. 


* A long, long crowd—where each seemed lonely. 
And yet of them all there was one, one only, 
That raised a head or looked my way ; 

And she seemed to linger, but might not stay. 


** How long since I saw that fair pale face ! 
Ah, mother dear, might I only place 
My head on thy breast, a moment to rest, 
While thy hand on my tearful cheek were prest ! 


“ On, on, a moving bridge they made 
Across the moon-stream, from shade to shade: 
Young and old, and women and men ; 
Many long forgot, but remembered then. 


“ And first there came a bitter laughter ; 
And a sound of tears the moment after ; 
And then a music so lofty and gay, 

That every morning, day by day, 
I strive to recall it if I may.” 


Mr. Allingham, we feel assured, can do 
_ better things than any he has yet done. But 
he must deal rigorously with himself;—for- 
_ swear affectations, cultivate compression and 
strength, and a manlier tone, and, above all, 
renounce puerile subjects and the mannerisms 


of mere imitation. 








Revelations of Hungary ; or, Leaves from the 
Diary of an Austrian Officer who served 
during the late Campaign in that Country. 
By the Baron Prochazka. Shoberl. 

Tue task of reviewing this book belongs 

more properly to a political than to a literar 

journal, for the undisguised object of the 
writer is to magnify, by every means in his 


power, the political: virtues of the Austrian | 
court, and to depreciate the character of the | 
Hungarians as a nation, who are portrayed | 


ina manner little calculated to awaken our 
sympathies in their favour. But are we to 
accept this portrait? Are the Magyars 


indeed men “ whose thirst for murder is not | 


quenched until they have waded through 
pools of blood flowing from the reeking and 
mutilated corpses of martyrs”? And is the 


ee 


~~ 
Austrian soldier “ so heroic and high-minded 
as fully to deserve the veneration of th 
peror, the admiration of the army, and the 
esteem of the world”? With ‘sentiments 
like these, well may Baron Prochazka gay 
in his preface ‘that he is fully aware his 
statements may be received in a very dif. 
ferent manner from those put forth by the 
advocates of rebellion.” Passing over withoy 
eomment the latter insulting words, which 
are intended of course to apply to the authors 
of works favourable to the cause of Hyp. 
garian liberty, we plainly tell the Baron that 
his statements will be received by high. 
minded and impartial men with distrust, and 
that his valorous, and, as he is pleased to 
style them, loyal deeds of war and blood. 
shed, only reflect the terrible, and we may 
add, revolting portions of a soldier's life, 
Carefully concealing the fact, that fourteen 
millions of people were smarting under injuries 
resulting from a breach of faith, all attempts on 
their part to obtain justice are characterised 
by the Baron as rebellion in its vilest form, 
and great is the rejoicing when the rebels 
are struck down. 

But those who have paid any attention to 
the political strife that convulsed that portion 
of Europe, will remember that, by a com- 
pact formally and solemnly made between 
the Hungarians and the Viennese cabinet, it 
was declared that ‘‘ Hungary was a country 
free and independent in her entire system 
of legislation and government; that she was 
not subject to any other people or any other 
state; but that she should have her ow 
separate existence and her own constitution, 
and should be governed by kings crowned 
according to her national laws and customs.’ 
The Hungarians evinced their loyalty by re- 

osing confidence in this state document; 

ut when, after patiently enduring many 
slights and injuries, the present boy-emperor 
ascended the throne, assuming the purple 
without going through the constitutional 
act of being crowned at Presburg, and 
openly declaring, by the mouths of his m:- 
nisters, that the pledges of his predecessors 


€ em. 


were not to be regarded as binding on bis - 


part, the genius of the Hungarians was 
awakened, and men were not wanting t0 
direct it. That the leaders were heroes 
the highest sense we do not say; but we do 
maintain that neither Baron Prochazka, not 
any other Austrian Baron, soldier or civilian, 
is warranted in writing of them or of their 
followers as blood-thirsty insurgents anh 
mated only by a fierce desire for rebellion. 
Apart from the spirit which pervades the 
work, its style on language are extremely 
megernensiane. Take the following piece of 
military reasoning as a specimen :— 

‘‘ We were as one man, one mind, and one 
soul, from the general to the private, from the 
prince to the commoner, and when we © 
no longer conceal from ourselves that the safety 
of the throne, and the welfare of our country 
were at stake, we swore to protect the rights 
our sovereign, and to save our country, oF 





under its ruins. When 500,000 men are reay 
to shed the last drop of their blood for their so¥® 
reign; when they enter the field with such ™ 
describable enthusiasm, such unequalled spirit #® 
devotion, as those evinced by the Austrian army ® 
1848 and 1849, the downfall of a monarchy ca? 
easily be accomplished. In defending the one 
and the integrity of the empire with our heart 
blood, we only fulfilled our duty: and althoug® 
death to the dishonoured soldier who deserts 
colours was our motto, at the same time It ™ 
be acknowledged, that steadfast loyalty and dee? 
devotion to the sovereign could alone inspit® 
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with that death-defying courage which caused the 
rivate, like the officers, to rush on with the cry of 
‘God save the Emperor, or let us perish.” If our 

ious sovereign had perjured himself, or were a 
despotic tyrant ; if, in fact, his Majesty had been 
all that upstart adventurers and arrant traitors 
proclaimed him to be, the army could no longer 
honour, nor the peasantry stand up for, their 


Emperor.” 

But mark how the gallant Baron changes 
his tone when he finds that his first campaign 
was to be a species of bush-fighting :— 

“ After some considerable difficulty, I made the 
requisite arrangements for my departure on the 
following morning, and repaired once more to 
Baron Legeditsch, to receive my final instructions, 
having done which I sought a few hours’ rest, but 
in vain. The equanimity of my temper had suf- 
fered too severely, and notwithstanding the general’s 
promise that I should join my regiment as soon I 
succeeded in restoring order in the territory, I 
could not console myself at the maurais tour fate 
had played me, for the task was not at all to my 
taste, being pretty sure that this band of scythemen 
would give me infinitely more trouble than if I had 
disciplined troops to deal with. The cheering pro- 
spect of beating the woods and bushes, in quest of 
these rioters, whilst my comrades marched in an 
opposite direction, where they would meet with 
an enemy worth defeating, was not likely to allow 
Morpheus to close my eyes in happy oblivion.” 

Skirmishes and engagements more con- 
genial to the Baron’s martial disposition fol- 
lowed, in which he seems to have played a 
prominent part. Little mercy was extended 
to the ‘ insurgents,’ who, however, in the heat 
of battle did not probably expect any at the 
hands of their conquerors. These it will be 
remembered were not confined to the Aus- 
trians. Russian soldiers had been called in 
as allies, and we are tempted to give the fol- 
lowing extract as strikingly illustrative of the 
terrible odds against the Hungarians :— 

“In marching through Gallicia, I had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the Russian troops. The Cossacks, 
the vanguard of all Russian troops, were the first I 
met. Their horses are generally small, thin, and 
insignificant-looking, but most enduring. The 
saddles are extremely plain, and of coarse work- 
manship. The uniform of the rider isa blue short 
coat, trousers of the same colour, drawn tight at 
the ancle, a long grey cloak, which is worn by the 
Russian army in general, and boots without spurs. 
ag hee vg 1s well armed, having an Asiatic sabre 
'y his side, and a long gun, well protected bya 
case, which hangs across his shoulders. In front 
deny — _ a pair of pistols, as well as a very 
an "oa Bee “yr Lo in his right hand he has 
ee og ,a ussian short whip. The Cos- 
will endure dnewelibte hhardes .extremely martial, 
in seeaa aie di wed ar ships, and are untiring 
ment’s respite aaa Gaia a pei 
dath tem 40, dees “— them constantly re- 
adda en con a. ; ut they would be less 
mia ic Besse: : ; wherefore, their service is 
that ofte portant patrols, daring expeditions 

Nn approach the fabulous, to seek and spy 
out the enemy at a marvellous distance. A first 
rate rider, the Cossack is cor ] te lv Tata vil 
horse, for which h be mpletely master of his 
Giant end. on whe on rtains the greatest affec- 
oa it aie develo wince, Dk Praag and attention 
Sagacious animal, ee 
prt ge campaign, Thad mani 
and agility of thn 7. | the extraordinary skill 
ing at Astley’s fogs ‘ Many artists perfurm- 
for a t: ys might envy the Russian equestrian 

r a talent which seems in te. To hi 
fall gallon, or to tak nate. To hit a mark at 
from the rou , © up a handkerchief, or pipe, 
nothing ster ‘oe the point of the lance, is 

app eed Dg his horse to answer his 
leaves it free -: and, when on outpost-service, 
enemy permits hae a the distance of the 
Of his doing so. When he wishes 


to mount, he simply whistles, and the faithful crea- 
ture gallops up to him, like the most obedient 
spaniel. As the Cossack finds the most insignifi- 
cant things useful, he takes all that comes in his 
way, according to the rules of warfare, and places 
it between the blanket and the saddle; his acqui- 
sitions thus increase the height of his saddle, in 
proportion to the length of his absence from home. 
This singular mode of conveying his booty, that 
often accumulates, until it is impossible for him to 
mount, has a very comical appearance. His horse, 
trained purposely, kneels down at his master's 
command, to allow him to mount, and quietly 
awaits the signal given with the kamtschuck to 
gallop away.”’ 

In the stern hour of battle we must not 
look for any great display of humanity, but 
what shall we say for the ‘ brave men’ who, in 
the pauses of war, when, says the Baron, the 
days passed ‘monotonously enough,’ derived | 
amusement from the sufferings of the weaker 
sex, whom true soldiers have ever delighted 
to honour and protect? Baron Prochazka’s | 
regiment had, it appears, made themselves | 
conspicuous by the novelty of their inventions, 
and were particularly partial to the amuse- 
ment of blanket-tossing. ‘One day, a very | 
oretty girl unfortunately entered the circle to 
Sek on. She was immediately caught and 
thrown into the blanket, notwithstanding 
her protestations. I never remember to have 
leashed so much as when she suddenly ap- | 
peared in the air, exhibiting the funniest atti- | 
tudes, and screaming lustily !”" 

When an officer unblushingly tells us that 
the screams of an unoflending maiden, exposed 
to the vile treatment of his brutal soldiers, 
made him merry, we can come to no other 
conclusion but that he would not object to ex- | 
changing his sword for the knout, and becom- 
ing woman-whipper in chief to the Austrian 
army. 

A Memoir of Kossuth, from the pen of an 
Austrian, is tacked to the ‘ Revelations.’ As 
might be expected, the same colour which | 
darkens the Baron’s pages runs through this | 
anonymous performance. Not satisfied by | 
designating the leaders of the Hungarian army 
vampyres, &c.,—an almost puerile endea- | 
vour is made to degrade Kossuth by giving 
an unfavourable portrait of his personal ap- 
pearance, as if the outward and physical man 
were typical of the mind and character. 

‘‘He is,” we are assured, ‘“‘ by no means the 
handsome man his partizans represent him to be; 
he is of middle stature, his figure is insignificant, 
his blue eyes sparkle with intellect, although his 
features have almost a painful expression ; his 
hair was brown, but, being bald, he now wears a 
wig of that colour.” 

The writer, doubtless conscience stricken, | 
adds, ‘“ Let.us lay aside partiality.” But his | 

| 
| 





aspirations to be just come too late. In his 
eagerness to strike, his blows have recoiled on 
himself, and no one, we feel assured, can read 
either the ‘Revelations’ or the ‘Memoir of | 
Kossuth’ without coming to the conclusion | 
that they are not only exaggerated but unjust. | 











The Daughter of Night; a Story of the Pre- | 
sent Time. By 8S. W. Fullom. Colburn. 
THE motto prefixed to this novel:— 
Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder ? 


is happily chosen. The author has shown 


a matter for wonder how any man can have 
had the temerity to rush into print with such 
a farrago of vulgarity and twaddle. Mr. 





great acumen in the selection. It is, indeed, | 





Fullom states, in terms very much opposed to 


our experience, that ‘the modern English 
novel is no longer motiveless and inane; a 
high aim now associates itself with the avoca- 
tion of the novelist, leading him to new and 
unexplored fields, fruitful in the noblest les- 
sons, the mightiest results.” We are fully per- 
suaded of the sincerity of the author's motive, 
for this we honour him, and of the loftiness 
of his aim, but of his capacity to inculcate the 
noblest lessons, and of his power to affect the 
mightiest interests, we find no indications 
whatever. When the genius of truth holds 
the mirror up to the dark side of human 
nature with the pathos, the refinement, and 
the elaboration of a Dickens, such results may 
be looked for—and then only. The incidents 
of the novel before us are improbable and of- 
fensive throughout, the language is common- 
place, and frequently disgusting, and the oc- 
casional attempts to enforce a moral, savour 
more of irreverence than piety. We yield to 
no one in our sympathy for those whose life of 
toil is passed in the black crust of the earth, be- 
yond the gladdening influence of the sun's 
light, or in the crowded alley ; but the affairs 
of the world must be carried on according to 


the laws of the world, and the evils arising 
out of some of these are not to be mitigated 


by such a morbid exhibition of vice and de- 
erg as we find in the few pages of this 
00k which refer to the condition of the 
miner. Is the age of chivalry in novel- 
writing gone by, that recourse should be had 
to such revolting pictures, such libels upon 
the truth of nature? Will no more noble 
knights become inspired by the renowned 
deeds of Scott, of Bulwer, or of James? 
Are their delightful historic creations to be 
displaced by a crusade of erring philanthro- 
pists, whose principal aim is to exhibit virtue 
in rags against vice in velvet? Shades of 
Fielding, Goldsmith, Edgeworth, and others, 
hear with what assurance Mr. 8S. W. Fullom 
speaks of your honoured labours. ‘ The ob- 
solete sentiment of bygone fiction shows itself 
false and puerile in comparison,” with what ? 


with the motive and tendency of the modern 


school,—of which the following is an ex- 
ample :— 

‘The Daughter of Night’ is an orphan 
girl, working more than a mile down in the 
bowels of the earth, as a trapper in a coal 
mine. The scene opens with a melodramatic 
explosion of ‘ choke-damp,’ and the heroine is 
carried in a state of insensibility, from mo- 
tives which are sufficiently obvious, to the 
house of the proprietor, Mr. Belwood, the 
villain of the story. The dialogue of the 
miners during this awful partivrwet. Wo is unfit 
for our columns. The poor daughter of night, 
Millicent, notwithstanding her occupation 
and wretchedness, is remarkable for beaut 
of form and delicacy of complexion. She 1s 
described as ‘a model for the inspiration of 
Phidias.” Flying to escape in the night from 
Mr. Belwood’s house, Millicent encounters a 
young lady in white, in a state of exhaustion, 
with the body of a newly-born infant in her 
arms, the result of a clandestine marriage, 
which she offers, with singular alacrity, to 
carry and bury in the churchyard. hen 
Millicent has nearly completed the digging, 
she is pounced upon by a mwer, Black Jem, 
who has come in the dead of night as a body- 
snatcher, to procure a subject for the village 
surgeon’s a room. He accuses her 
of infanticide, and brings her up before Mr. 
Justice Harley, who, being a wag, indulges 
on the bench in a profane jest about the 
bottomless pit. Black Jem gives in evidence 
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that Millicent is “reether young, it’s sartin; 
but there be wenches in the pit who've had 
babbies at her age.” In the next chapter we 
are informed that Millicent is fifteen years 
old. She is taken to a highly respectable 
Mrs. Grantley, who, upon noticing her hesi- 
tation in kneeling down to prayers with the 
servants, asks her if she does not know God. 
Millicent replies: “I've heard the men 
swearin’ about him, ma’am, but I ain't ever 
seen him myself.” Is this a true type of the 
English miner's family? From this inhuman 
condition of ignorance the Phidian model is 
quickly transformed by good Mrs. Grantley 
into an accomplished young lady at the 
Misses Jumpsen’s boarding school, the say- 
ings and doings of which establishment occupy 
about a lonteed pages of the weakest ima- 
ginable twaddle. The dulness of the scene 
is, however, relieved by a few intense inci- 
dents of the Susan Hopley school, such as a 
happily frustrated abduction, and a confla- 
tion, in the midst of which Millicent rushes 
eroically through the flames with her bene- 
factress. Mrs. Grantley’s life is saved, but 
she is shortly removed from the scene by a 
natural death, and the heroine, notwith- 
standing her new advantages of education 
and purity of manners, again becomes penni- 
less. She finds refuge in the family of a 
weaver in Spitalfields, and a feeble attempt 
is then made to excite the reader's sympathy 
for the conventional wail about the wretched 
workers of the loom and of the needle. Let 
us not, however, be supposed to treat a 
righteous subject with levity. It is when 
vocated by ignorant minds and mistaken 
zeal that such causes suffer. ‘A veil must 
be drawn,”. says Mr. Fullom, “over the 
horrors and calamities which beset Millicent ” 
in this locality, yet, we are introduced to the 
most disgusting scenes, written in too com- 
mon-place a style to vindicate their reality 
or excite Our commiseration. Among these 
we have an account of the cholera; and the 
description of a casino in Bethnal Green, in 
a deserted chapel, containing the d¢hris of 
the coffins from the vault beneath; inter- 
oye with the foul slang of the strumpet 
oll, and the ribald jargon of the miscreant 
Black Jem. But it would be tedious to go 
through the whole of the story in detail; 
suffice it to say that Belwood murders his 
crane wife before she has the oppor- 
tunity of clearing herself from the imputation 
of child-murder, and Millicent is carried into 
sapere and high life. 
novel, like the floor of Tartarus, is 
paved with good intentions, but it is false to 
nature and to intellect throughout. After 
reading the work, and we have been deli- 
qerely taro h it, as a duty, we rose as 
from aaa of a pernicious and ungodly 
book. we see such a pitiful miscon- 
ception extolled as “a fascinating tale ;” as a 
e“‘caleulated todothe greatest good ;” andas 
a tale exhibiting “a mastery over the deeper 
any ed our sure, which shows a wide 
range of accomplishment,” we are reluctan 
foreed, for the honour of English eer 
and of English criticism, to expose how the 
one may be polluted and the other abused. 


—————_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
Lord and Lady Harcourt ; or, Country Hos- 
y -aaestany By Catherine Sinclair. Bentley. 
B yery much doubt of the propriety of a 
. novel. thoughts were never 
intended to amuse those whose chief pur- 
suit is to kill time rather than improve it, 





but to purify; and when they are thrust 
upon the mind while intent on other im- 

ressions a certain revulsion is felt by the 
- disposed, which is neither agreeable nor 
beneficial, while the harmony and keeping of 
the work of fiction are destroyed. Neither 
have we sympathy with that kind of senti- 
mental piety which may too often be observed 
to pervade the sphere of the fashionable 
clergy, and their idolizing fair penitents, the 
slipper-workers and flower-deckers of the 
Temple ; all these things are a preety ‘ sham,’ 
and such mawkish tendencies should rather 
be driven out like the money-changers than 
fostered in our novel literature. The satire 
of Mrs. Trollope was ably applied; let us 
hope it was beneficial. Although many ques- 
tioned the policy that designed ‘The Vicar 
of Wrexhill,’ none can doubt that its tendency 
was better than making the hero of a novel 
a young Rector, with face and form divine, 
a marble-like head, rivalling in beauty the 
choicest classic model of Phidias or Canova, 
and beaming with the seraphic light of intel- 
lect and superhuman ide ed such, how- 
ever, is the leading character in Miss Sinclair’s 
book. In the party assembled at Saxon- 
borough Castle, the seat of Lord Harcourt, a 
rather antiquated Lady Rachel sets her cap 
at the handsome clergyman, but he inclines 
rather toencourage the advances ( proh pudor!) 
of tue young and piguante Lady Caroline, her 
niece, whom he has been preparing for con- 
firmation :— 

‘* Many a time she had wished to be a moment 
alone with the Rector, but Lady Rachel was in- 
variably present, so that she could not fully open 
her mind, or linger out the length of his visits, by 
more questions, or even by more acknowledgments 
of ignorance. The day at last came when Lady 
Caroline was considered quite ready to be confirmed, 
and since then who can tell the deep interest with 
which that young girl had treasured up all Mr. 
Vernon's remarks, all his instructions, and all his 
exhortations respecting the unknown future. 
Little did the Rector dream «f the moral and in- 
tellectual impression he had then made! Perhaps 
no excellent, energetic Christian, like himself, 
habitually exercising firm and lofty principle, can 
conceive, till another life, the full extent of good 
he has done in this world, by the commanding 
beauty of his example and by the radiant power of 
his conversation. Sincé Lady Caroline’s confirma- 
tion, Mr. Vernon had returned to Saxonborough 
Castle no more; but in one young mind within 
these venerable walls, the winning charm and 
moral elevation of his spirit had unconsciously 
effected a change, the importance of which, time 
reaching on to eternity alone could show. To all 
the young people of his flock, Mr. Vernon felt like 
a father, and for Lady Caroline he cherished a very 
deep interest.” = 

Excellent man! but why mix up _love- 
making with so sacred and important a duty ? 
The same want of good taste leads, in the 
same page, and at the same time, to an 
absurd dissertation on qourméeism. 

After discussing boiled rice and Butler's 
‘Analogy,’ this Lady Caroline is made to say, 
we presume, to use the authoress’ favourite 
expression, ‘in a tone of naiveté,’ to her Rector 
confidant :— 

** I slept for six weeks with that beautiful book 
of Wilberforce’s under my pillow. It was very 
interesting, and all the parts you marked for papa 
with a pencil I can repeat by heart now. About 
the same time I very carefuily read through Pear- 
son on the Creed, as well as your favourite Hooker's 
and Barrow’s Sermons.” 

Then “ Mr. Vernon, with a degree of tact 
peculiar to himself, drew on” the young 
student of divinity “to open her whole mind 
and thoughts on religion to him,” and after 








some pleasant badinage about her being jys 
eighteen, and declaring she thought im 
a hundred, and had mistaken him for ‘Old 
Parr,’ the Rector, dear man, advises her With 
‘felicitous eloquence ;’ and— 

‘* Lady Caroline listened with intelligent delight 
while for the first time in her life such words of 
piety, wisdom, and intellectual light were addressed 
to herself, awakening her utmost powers of thought 
and exercising all that innate love of poetry. of 
truth, and of refined taste, the cultivation of which 
if associated with religion, forms the purest happi- 
ness of life. When their conference broke up, 
Lady Caroline retired, musingly repeating to herself 
these lines: 

His folded arms, his studious brow, 
His thoughtful eye, unmark’d I see.” 

Certain vulgarities occur here and there, 
which are offensive to good taste, and quite 
foreign to the characters depicted, as well ag 
to the lady writer—such as making the young 
Lady Mary Arden, of high rank and refine. 
ment, talk of ‘ playing off dodges,’ and re. 
quest the hospitable peer to “ carry her up 
stairs, for she can’t stand for laughing’— 
scarcely less open to remonstrance is the 
attempt to provoke a laugh by making a 
certain rollicking Irish Lord Killarney a 
vehicle for the display of old warmed up 
conundrums, with which the book is inter. 
‘arded throughout. 

Perpetually striving to be smart and life. 
like in her sketches, our authoress draws 
with the extravagant handling of caricature 
without its cleverness, mistaking exaggeration 
for wit, and wordy descriptions for nature. 
In this way the semblance of truth that even 
a fiction requires is sometimes forgotten. 
Lord Harcourt’s castle is “hung with full 
length portraits of family ancestors, whose 
residence there dated long before the Con- 
quest.” Nothing like going for the entire 
antiquity. It is quite enough for ordinary 
purposes to be able to speak of a relationship 
with Canute, without showing any part of 
the chair on which he sat while rebuki 
his courtiers; besides, just then these ful- 
length portraits ‘hadn’t been invented.” At 
other scenes an enfeebled dowager Lady 
Axminster is described as having a pre 
pensity to sighing with such force as t 
endanger the lights, and “that might have 
driven a seventy-four from its moorings, 
‘blow a wig off your head.” Of the Rector, 
Lord Harcourt ‘expresses his regards “t 
the utmost pitch of human reverence, | 
Ambrosian clergyman declares with mre 
pressible sadness that his “heart 1s grown 
grey,” and “was turned to ashes m & 
day,” detailing “the joy of Christian grief 
with such “ingenious turns of thought am 
refinement of language ” that quite captivate 
the admiring lady Caroline, and the conver 
sation ends with a mutual catechising a8 ® 
their ages, and a suggestion from the artless 
young lady that “there ought to be a cons 
derable difference in age, that a wife may 
respect her husband's experience.” In a 
other place the really industrious clerzy #* 
spoken of in the same vein of needless exag 
geration, as “ preaching and catechising 1 
forty-eight hours a day,” assisted by “ tw enty- 
curate power,” which savours very ™ of 
of irreverence. As another example 
high colouring, Lady Caroline describes 
love of music to be so intense that she cou 
go to the scaffold without shrinking, oF 
a martyr at the stake, while the sound 
Handel or Mozart was in her ear. 

As for story, there is none, and the pra 
tised writer is so hard pushed for inciden™ 
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that she is, firstly, obliged to make twé little 
mites of Shetland ponies run away with a 
carriage and break the reins, so as to place 
the naive lady heroine and the marble-browed 
Rector in a hechbing situation, and secondly 
to make two ladies set fire to their dresses. 

The book concludes with a general inter- 
marrying, and an epilogue of some thirty lines 
is spoken by Lord Harcourt, which the rea- 
der will be sorely puzzled to understand 
whether it is delivered in jest or earnest—as 
a profane joke or a homily. 








An Introduction to the Atomic Theory. By 
Charles Daubeny, M.D., F.R.S. Second 
Edition. University Press, Oxford. 

Ix the Hall of the Royal Institution of Man- 

chester is a statue, by Chantrey, of John Dal- 

ton, a philosopher—well described by Dr. 

Daubeny, as “the framer of a theory, with 

respect to the mode of combination between 

bodies, which stands foremost among the dis- 
coveries of the present age, for the univer- 
sality of its applications, and the importance 
of its sactleal veeclte ; holding the same kind 
of relation to the science of Chemistry which 
the Newtonian system does to that of 
Mechanics.” Upon that block of marble the 
genius of the sculptor has chiselled in unmis- 
takable lines the visible indications of a philo- 
sophie mind. In the serenity which reigns 
over that noble head, we can trace out the 
power which, prophet-like, pierced beyond 
the knowledge of his time, and brought back, 
for the advancement of intelligence, truths 
which our progress as experimentalists year 
by year enables us more fully to confirm. 
The beautiful repose of the figure conveys to 
the mind of the observer a feeling, that the 
thoughts of that meditative man were not 
like the thoughts of other men, but that they 
took a higher, a nobler direction. They dealt 
with the earth, but still they were not earthly 
—they worked on the mysteries of matter, 
but they spiritualized the subjects of their 
contemplation. Rarely has the artist so fully 
succeeded in embodying in marble so wan 
of the visible and outward signs of a chosen 
mind as we see manifested in this labour, 
which was clearly one of love to the illustrious 
sculptor from whose hands it eame. John 

Dalton was all that the sculptor has conceived 

—a calm meditative mind, whose vigils were 

devoted to the mysteries of creation. This 

was a charmed circle, within which he moved, 
the tranquil evocator of those truths which 
nature has hidden behind the veil, but which 
may ever be found by those who will seek 
them in earnestness. 

b aonapanat b previously to the time of John 

“Aiton, possessed but little claim to attention 

as a philosophical science, it was purely em- 

Pra and it had indeed only recently been 

iri from the study of the qualities of 

Pai 0 oe consideration of quantities. 

tment Lif made the first approach 

he the — edge of the laws which regu- 
that whan seperti matter, by proving, 
lous; ek : ‘npg ae decomposed each 
exactly sot nae ting compounds were 
other” shop rl " bg Richter went an- 

determine the ca acti re Pre re sa ll 

and bases. ends P les of saturation of acids 

numbers 2 tu) scxPress these by a scale of 

C rs; while Mr. Higgins, of Pembrok 
ollege, Oxford geins, embroke 

odies combine? supposed that all material 

their combi ined particle to particle, and that 
arith ation was in obedience to a true 


cal series, In 1803, Dr. Dalton 





taught in public lectures, and in 1808, he 
published his views respecting the constitu- 
tion of matter, and impressed upon hearers 
and readers ‘ the importance “a advantage 
of ascertaining the relative weights of the 
ultimate dg both of simple and com- 
pound bodies ; the number of simple elemen- 
tary particles which constitute one compound 
particle; and the number of less compound 
particles which enter into the formation of 
one more compound particle.” 

Chemical science, o careful and accurate 
examination of analytical results, has deter- 
mined the truth of the views of Dalton, and 
Es that no uncertainty prevails in com- 
ination; but that every element has im- 
pressed upon it a law, by which it is com- 
pelled to unite with any other element in 
certain harmonious proportions, and in no 
other. Atom unites to atom, and _ these 
ultimate particles of matter have a relative 
value in weight, which is regarded as their 
chemical equivalent, or combining number. 

Philosophers, from the earliest antiquity 
down to the present century, had perplexed 
themselves with the questions of the constitu- 
tion of masses, and of the infinite divisibility 
of matter ; and the metaphysical philosophers 
of an existing German school still wrangle 
over this question, which cannot by possi- 
bility be confirmed, or the contrary, by direct 
examination. The theory of Dalton, advanced 
as it is to a fact by the discoveries of English 
and continental chemists, proves, as far as 
the point is susceptible of proof, that every 
elementary atom, Renews minute that cor- 


_puscule may be, still bears an unvarying 


relation to every other atom. Therefore we 
are relieved from the dogmatism involved in 
the discussion on the splitting of points, and 
are enabled to advance steadily in the pursuit 
of truth, by the knowledge of those facts 
which Dalton gave to the world—regarding 
matter as an arrangement of certain cor- 
puscules, which are ordained by a law of Crea- 
tive Intelligence to produce all the varied 
forms of the amorphous rock, the geometric 
crystal, or the organic structure, in obedience 
to that universal harmony which becomes 
more clearly manifested the more earnestly 
and deeply we examine the vast fields of 
Nature. To the elucidation of this grand 
foundation of modern chemistry Dr. Dau- 
beny has devoted his pen. He has carefully 
and clearly expressed the history of the pro- 
gress of man’s knowledge in relation to the 
atomic constitution of matter—he has dili- 
gently examined the discoveries of all the 
modern chemists which bear on this question, 
ard discussed in a very satisfactory manner 
the views which they have severally promul- 
gated on the subject of molecular arrange- 
ment. To every student of chemistry who 
may desire to advance himself above a mere 
analyst, we should recommend a careful study 
of this work. / 

The philosophy of inductive science is 
becoming every day of more general interest ; 
and as an explanation of the fundamental 
principles upon which the philosophy of 
chemistry rests, this publication is of impor- 
tance to every student of Nature. 














me. Illustrated with 


Gold. A Legendary Rh 
y Alfred Crowquill. 


Twelve Outlines. 
Darling. 
Tuts is not a legend of Pactolus, nor a tale 
of California, but a story of our every-day 
world, showing how the love of money, if not 





the root of all evil, is mixed up with many 
human crimes and follies. An ald merchant, 
usurer and miser, first appears on the stage. 
One creditor he has harshly foreclosed on, 
and the ruined man seeks a watery grave. 
This fatal gold secured, the merchant places 
it in his secret cabinet, which is observed by 
his daughter. The daughter, though a fair 
and only child, is neglected by her father, 
whose thirst for gold alone occupies his soul. 
She listens to the vows of a wate sand adven- 
turer, whose poverty prompts her to take a 
bag of gold from the cabinet, to enable her 
to tly with her lover. They escape together 
from the house; but the moment he has the 
gold in his possession, he rejects her offer of 
flight with him, and the better to elude dis- 
covery, makes off with the gold by himself. 
The poor girl, guilty only in the one act of 
robbing her father, is so shocked by the 
heartless depravity of him by whom she had 
been deceived, that she swoons away, broken- 
hearted, in death! In the morning, the old 
nan, visiting the cabinet, misses his treasure ; 
seeking for his daughter to tell her of his 
loss, he searches the house in vain, and at 
last he finds her on the grass before the door, 
the dews of the early morning sparkling upon 
her black tresses, over her brow pale and cold 
as marble. He carries the body into the 
house, and then mourns with wild grief; love 
for the lost one banishing even that of gold 
for the time. Meanwhile the thief, hastenmg 
to his haunts, is waylaid and murdered by 
ruflians, who in their turn are seized by the 
guard, and afterwards executed. The tablet 
on the bag betokens the owner of the gold, 
which is ordered by the authorities to be re- 
turned to the usurer. The officers find the 
old man sitting beside the corpse of his 
daughter, a raving maniac !— 

Such is the argument of this tragic tale, 
which is told in about half a cento of stanzas. 
There are improbabilities in the story, and 
defects in some parts of the versification, 
but we are not disposed to be severely critical 
upon what is not presented separately as a 
literary work, but as a metrical aecompani- 
ment to a graphic tale. The pictures are so 
suggestive as of themselves to tell the sub- 
stance of the story, and at the same time to 
make us long to know the details. 

The designing and drawing of the illus- 
trations are throughout good, ‘but of unequal 
merit. In Nos. 9 and 10, there appears very 
little of a life and death struggle, but more 
of the formality of a stage scene. In parts 
of some of the other pictures there is similar 
stiffness, but this is a general fault in the 
style of outline drawing which the works of 
Retsch and others have made so popular. 
The mingled astonishment and anger of the 
old man discovering his loss is well delineated. 
The face and figure of the daughter are 
beautifully drawn, especially in 3 and 4. Were 
it not that the foolishness of young love is 
beyond all imagining, there is too much cha- 
racter in her countenance to have made such 
credulity possible. Artful lust from true 
love the artless may not always distinguish, 
but in this case there was neither love nor 
lust, but only the cool cupidity of a thief, 
The ideas in this part are not natural, but 
the drawing is good. In the flight, No. 5, 
the fellow looks every inch a villain. 

Alfred Crowquill has already established 
for himself, both by pen and pencil, a eH 
place among the artists of the day, and 
reputation will not be diminished by the pro- 
duction of the trifle before us. 
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, — 
SUMMARY. 


Fame ; or, the Real and the Ideal. An Original 

Play in Five Acts. By Henry Osborn. Gilbert. 
We have searched in this play with equal ill- 
success both for the real and the ideal. As the 
characters are like nothing in nature, and as the 
only true basis of the ideal is generally admitted 
to be the real, no other result could possibly have 
attended the search. An original play it cer- 
tainly is, so original that the author is safe from 
question as to any single passage not being his 
own most peculiar property. His hero is, no 
doubt, a pretty accurate reflex of himself; and if, 
as we surmise from numerous indications, he, like 
his hero, be an ‘‘ apprentice of the law,” happy must 
be the inn of court to which he belongs. Marry, 
he hath a shrewd wit upon occasion—not quite a 
Jerrold’s, perhaps, but natheless passing shrewd— 
as much as you might lay upon a pin’s point. For 


example ;— 
“ Men with large salary never work. We're paid 
For our responsibility! Thou, Eugene, 


Goest to the law.” 


To which Eugene, feeling by anticipation the 
chancellor's wig and Apollo's bays pressing in un- 
wonted union on his brows, respondeth :— 
“Yes. Thou know’st also to literature 
I am wedded ; and, trust me, friend, I'll degrade 
It not.” 
Such being the comfortable assurance of Engene 

Howard, who flourishes in the dramatis persone as 
‘‘ Fame’s votary,” let us enjoy a taste of his quality. 
He is with the heroine Adine, who addresses him 
thus :— 

* Thou describ’st my native Italy well. 
Sure thou hast travell’d there ! 
Eugene. Oft, and with little cost.” 

The economical rogue had got up Forsyth and 
Baillie Cochrane, and had never even crossed the 
Channel in his life, — 

“ For fancy’s speed 

Is swifter far than even the whirlwind 
Or the eagle's! Let's pause here, dear Adine, 

How calm and beautiful this view! I'd loiter 
Here awhile, for it compasses as far 
As the eye can span, sweet sylvan shades we've trod ; 
Where was register’d our eternal love, 

*Midst flowers’ leaves that stirr’d not, on whose breath 
Was odour, and waters which sang so softly 

Musical, that repose reign'd monarch 

Of the scene, and the proud heart was exorcised 

Of evil, and bent in lowliness! I fear 

If here I dwelt, like him who for a plouzhshare 

Laid down his sword, the world’s weary turmoil 

Would be forgotten.” 

Modest Eugene Howard! Can there be a doubt 
that the man who speaks thus does equal credit to 
literature and the Chancery Bar? If Henry Os- 
born be of kindred stamp, we can promise him 
an equal amount of fame in real fees and ideal 
als 


The Metamorphoses of Apuleius. A Romance of the 
Second Century. Translated from the Latin by 
Sir G. Head. Longmans. . 

THIs is a translation of a work with which the 

majority of classical readers are unacquainted, 

chiefly because being written by a Greek its 

Latinity cannot be read with the models of elegant 

purity that have so long been the study and ex- 

emplar of our schools. Among other ancient fables, 
the story of Cupid and Psyche is considered by the 
translator to be exclusively the literary property 
of Apuleius. Those who appreciate the charm of 
classic fable will welcome this a ition to our 
Attic lore. 


On the Truths contained in Popular Superstitions ; 
with an Account of Mesmeriem. By Herbert 
Mayo, M.D. Second Fdition. Black woods. 

Wrirtren in the form of letters, this work endea- 

vours to show 

natural by which superstition and 
charlatanism have profited. To these things the 
author says he has directed the keenest and most 
ent efforts of reflection of which he is capable. 
following heads will give 

e 


matter of the book :— Divining Rod ; | 
Vamp ; True Ghosts ; Trance ; Somnambu. 
oe o rove Agee some opportunity of returning 


in their true light the singular | 


some idea of the | Dr. ForBEs was connected with Chichester for 


_ Many years, and although the field of his medical | 





The Letters Apostolic of Pope Pius IX. considered 
with reference to the Law of England and the Law 
of Europe. By Travers Twiss, D.C.L. Long- 
mans. ; 

THE object of this treatise is fully indicated in its 

title. With learning and ability, such as might be 

expected from so high an authority, Dr. Twiss 
conducts the inquiry as to the bearings of the late 
proceeding of Pope Pius upon the law of England 
and the law of Europe. He seems to show con- 
clusively that the Brief, in one of its provisions, 
with reference to the title of the See of St. David's, 
entails a direct violation of the statute law of the 
land ; and that in its general object of erecting 
sees for bishops in ordinary within the dominions 
of an independent sovereign, without the consent 
of the Crown, it involves a departure from long- 
established practice, which in such matters consti- 
tutes the law. The author endeavours to confine 
his discussion entirely to legal and political ground, 
keeping clear, as far as possible, of the religious 
question involved in the principles of the Refor- 
mation as contrasted with those of the Papacy. 
That more important controversy must be settled 
in the school-room, not in the courts of law nor 
in the House of Commons. To meet the present 
political crisis, it is suggested that a great and 
comprehensive measure should be introduced, at 
once confirming religious liberty and resisting 
foreign aggression. Throughout his book Dr. 

Twiss keeps prominently in view the fact, which 

it would be well for all to attend to in discussing 

the subject, that the controversy lies not between 

Catholics and Protestants, but between Rome and 

England. The ultramontane pretensions of the 

papal court have always been resisted by many 

Roman Catholics in this country, and the Gallican 

Church in former times maintained the national 

independence as firmly as the Anglican does in 

our day. The interference of the ultramontane 
policy with the civil and ecclesiastical constitutions 
of different lands is pointed out by Dr. Twiss, and 
the influence shown of papal authority assumed 
in Great Britain and her colonies. The appendix 

contains :—Ist. The Litter A postolice of Pius IX., 

and an English translation. 2. <A collection of 

Papal Briefs of former times relating to England. 

3. Official letters and despatches concerning colo- 

nial bishops. 4. Various documents illustrating 

the foreign law of the question, such as an account 
of the Royal Placet or erequatur, by which in most 

Roman Catholic countries the national indepen- 

dence is guarded. The work of Dr. Twiss has an 





interest beyond the passing event which has called 
it forth, and will be valued as a masterly treatise 
on the history and argument as well as the law of | 
the whole question. 
Familiar Things ; a Cyclopedia of Entertaining 
Knowledge. Hall, Virtue and Co. 

THERE is something in the character of this new 
serial which we do not like. It certainly contains 
a considerable amount of information; but this is 


conveyed with a spirit of dilletantism, which is | 
anything but agreeable. There is an assumption of | 
knowledge in the particular departments of science | 
_ dressed to its class only; neither does 


already embraced by the writers which is not sup- 
ported by the matter of the several articles. We 


do not incline to listen to one under the impression | 


that he is a philosopher, and then, having endea- 
voured to extract from his oracular lecture, 
crowded with rhetorical embellishments, some 
facts, discover that our teacher has only assumed 
the external vesture of a lover of wisdom. We 
have endured for a season too much of this, until 
the true and the false run the risk of suffering such 
confusion, that it will be a labour of time to purge 
the one of the other. In the present state of our 
scientific knowledge, we must have better elemen- 
tary teaching. 





Of Happiness in its relations to Work and Know- 
ledge: an Introductory Lecture. By John | 
Forbes, M.D., F.R.S. Smith and Elder. 


labours has been changed, and he now seeks to | 
link his name with the celebrities in the healing | 
art of the metropolis, he looks back with a kindly | 





[Feb.s iF 
feeling towards his old friends ; and as this oner',. 
lecture, delivered before the members ie 
Chichester Literary Society, testified, he desires r 


minister to their mental health when he can 
longer attend to their bodily ailments. Dr. Forbes 


proves, and states his proof most pleasingly, the: 
Health and Happiness are only secured i thie 
world by Work and Knowledge. No one wil 
gainsay this ; it is a maxim which cannot be ty 
strongly enforced. <A large portion of the ills of 
life are the result of ignorance, which is the eldes 
born of idleness. By removing the last, society 7 
relieved of the former, and the result must 
bodily health and mental happiness, to a mn 
greater extent than either one or the other exig; 
in society at present. 


Warkworth Castle. A Historical Romance. Newby 


Wuart a marvellous piece of pencraft is your down. 
right three-volume historical romance, especially 
when its time is chosen from the proper days of 
chivalrous knights in suits of steel,—monks anj 
friars in their cowls and cassocks,—royal pageants, 
and their gay pages and fair ladyes,—fierce baron 
in their strong old castles, dungeons, and deeds of 
death,—subterranean vaults and hidden passages, 
with their midnight escapes and _half-starved 
victims, and no end of terrific combats. Some. 
thing of this kind is this romance of the time of 
Edward III. and Queen Philippa. The author tells 
us frankly it is an old inhabitant of his portfolio, 
This was unnecessary, for it savours so truly of 
the old school, with its full descriptions of old 
buildings and costumes and tapestried chamben. 
He also tries to catch a sunbeam from the radiance 
that belongs to one of our great celebrities, Mis 
Jane Porter, by showing the reader her letter to 
him about this very book, an interesting relic dated 
February 22, 1849. The first two volumes ar 
occupied with long-winded descriptions of caval- 
cade journeys and their mishaps,—life amongst the 
jolly monks of Finchall Abbey, —Warkworth Castle 
in the olden time,—the poet Chaucer, too, isin 
troduced surrounded by the cares of his office as 
secretary to Queen Philippa. Then the mos 
troopers are brought on the tapis; and as we enter 
the precincts of the third volume, the story beginsto 
dawn lazily, and we find that the outlaw Selby has 
got possession of the beautiful Lady Jacqueline, who 
is betrothed to the Knight of Warkworth. He keeps 
her in his castle, defying all the powers that be, 
until at length the good knight gains access in the 
disguise of a monk, and rescues his ladye-love ; the 
fierce moss-trooper falls by accident on his ow 
dagger, and the queen, with all the characters 
comes on in due stage-form, and make their fina 
bow. Itis written in the style that has been mae 
classical by Mr. James, and had it been less spus 
out, would have been less wearying. Some of the 
descriptions are, however, well told, and bring the 
scene before the mind’s eye with graphic effect. 


Observations relating to the Science and Art of 
Medicine. By W. Wegg, M.D. Churchill. 
OvR opinion will not be regarded with much interes, 
whether in praise or blame of a medical work a 
the author 
seem to care for either from anybody ; he owns it 

be ‘often vague and unconnected,’ and ‘to pro 
fallacies palpable to him who reads.’ The 
consists of a series of essays upon the various meadé 
of curing diseases, which, while they evince 4 
knowledge of the theory of medicine, betray * 
certain tendency to speculate and introduce De* 
terms, which are objectionable as leading t B® 
understanding—such as ‘ moveable tempe 
‘formative tissue,’ ‘high vitality ;’ and ‘ 
—a term usually employed in a mechanical ~~ 
is used for food. Still, though we meet with ‘_ 
‘trusty novelties’ or stubborn facts, which 
— are worth whole yo wero . — ; 
Yegg’s book a rs to be direc y that 
feeling for his saly which at the bedside will 
mislead him. BP 
Extracts from the Diary of a Living Phyo 
Edited by L. F.C. | Saunders and Otley. 
THE success of the ‘Diary of a Physician bas d 
spired the author of this new one with a hop? 
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riding to glory on the same Pegasus, but he lacks | by which every member is to be ruled. No pub- 
« much of the true Promethean energy, that at lisher is to subscribe even, or take orders from any 
every turn of his steed we see him in imminent | person whatever, for any intended publication, 


danger of getting a fall; and such is the awkward, | without due notice to the Association and leave 
judicrous figure he sometimes presents, that we are | from the Secretary. One would suppose this could 


often more disposed to laugh at his own temerity only have been found necessary on account of a 
than to weep at the pathos of his stories. Incre- | universal jealousy and suspicion pervading the 
dulity rises throughout like a spectre to spoil the | class. We cannot see how the art of engraving, 
feast, and seems to whisper that L. F.C, is no which is becoming every day more efficient and 
Esculapian, or he would not consider a poacher enticing, can possibly be benefited by such a sway ; 
completely disabled by a broken patella (not pat- | it may be politic in trade, but there can be no 
tella): and in his great event, the absurd concoction | necessity, so far as the art is concerned, for such 
of the trial for murder, called ‘The Substitute,’ it | interference ; and it should be remembered that the 
is presuming rather too much on medical juris- | fine arts of all things in the world require a perfect 
yrudence to make a surgeon condemn the prisoner | freedom from bonds and fetters of any kind. Then 
on the faith of his having tested some spots which | it seems that all plates are to be supervised and 
had been on his clothes for many months, and could | stamped, and all proofs necessary for the artist are 
swear they were blood. This must be intended as | to be marked and registered by the secretary, and 
a satire on medical evidence, as much as the story | be considered unsaleable, while all others are to be 
called ‘The Betrayer,’ in which a young surgeon, | destroyed. When the work is finished, every im- 
in the last agonies of cholera, relates how he | pression is entered in the book of the Society, with 
blighted the prospects ‘of no fewer than four inno- | the view of providing against any surreptitious im- 
cent girls,’ isa silly slander on the profession. | pressions which might possibly get into the market, 
These ‘Extracts from a Diary,’ are but a weak and | to the injury of the proprietor of the plate and 
cold-drawn imitation, possessing neither the force of | copyright. It is impossible to overlook this very 
truth, the stamp of reality, nor the energy of feel- | unpleasant surveillance of the acts of the artist 
ing, that belong to the words of one who has seen | himself, however it may be true that the engraver 
and felt what he describes. | stands in a different position from the painter, and 
History of British India, Gleig’s School Series, | works for an employer usually to whom he is 
Longmans. responsible ; if he worked con amore, and built his 
Tuts third book of Mr. Gleig’s New Sebyol Series | hopes and centred his whole interest upon his 
will be very acceptable. Now that our relations | labours, he would at any rate pass a far more 
with India are becoming more and more close, it | satisfactory and ennobling life; and we cannot 
is the more desirable that the rising generation | help thinking this is one great reason why, from 
should be made acquainted with the history of the 
country where most probably many of them will 
have to pursue their career. It treats concisely 
and accurately of the great events from the period 
of the Persian, Greek, and Mohammedan Empires 
down to the last war in the Punjab and the annex- | 
ation of Scinde. 


A Tract of Future Times. By Robert Hovenden. 
Gilpin. 

Tue reader of this book is to consider himself as 
not living until after the period comprised between 
the years A.D, 2043 and 2050. The people of 
that time are supposed to be looking back upon 
the corresponding years of the nineteenth century. 
In the advanced state of society, two hundred 
years hence,—physical, intellectual, and moral,— 
the wretchedness and folly and crime of these 
our days appear scarcely credible. Under the 
guise of authentic records, then considered ancient, 
and read with amazement and horror, Mr. Hoven- 
den presents faithful accounts of many things that 
have passed within the last few years. Under the 
guise of the “reflections of posterity” he gives 
his own opinion of passing events. The book 
begins with a general glance at the nineteenth 
century, and separate chapters are devoted to 
— connected with Education, Religion, and 
Pep ge true is the — of many 
the book “Pind Ae “oy Oo eee at | gp Fe gt mtiage oe yoy »y Edward Bickersteth, 
the noha ae a ae eri the dark side +) suacens “pont vel "hon, cloth, 308. 

government of pradhne henge tal ying: niga Browne’s Rudiments of Latin Grammar for Ladies, 12mo, 


gradual and “as cloth, Is. 6d. ; 
oa th = rapid improvement. By such books | Brown’s (J.) Comfortable Words to Christian Parents, 
s the present the power of public opinion is aided 


“a second edition, cloth, Is. 6d. ‘ 
in its onw VW . Cambier’s (G.) French Grammar, 12mo, roan, 5s. 
eatiri speey tendency. _ Mr. Hovenden is an able Clark's (Rev. J.) College and Pastoral Life. 
senate and he uses his ability for useful and . 

Vvolent purposes. In taking his ideal retro- 





Academy to admit engravers as members, this 
| class of our artists has been kept in a position less 


them, and to a certain extent degraded in the eyes 


be no reason why in England, where their art is 
| supreme, and where the painters are not so very 
| far elevated above those of France and Germany, 
they should be thought unworthy of this honour. 
Mrs. Parkes grandiloquently complains of this super- 
vision of the Association, and urges the engravers 
to defend their rights; but it is well known that the 
printsellers, as a body, are opposed to all print 
lotteries and clubs, and even to the Art-Union 
itself, so that she, as the originator of a lottery, 
has no doubt been sent to Coventry by ‘the trade,’ 
and thus much of her pamphlet is coloured with 
pique. Still it does appear, from evidence before 
the House of Commons Committee on Art-Unions, 
that oppression was used towards engravers to 
procure signatures to the publishers’ petition against 
Art-Unions. Mrs. Parkes is no friend to the re- 
production of engraved plates by that remarkable 
application of modern science—electrotype. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 








JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








the time of Robert Strange’s efforts to induce the | 


honourable than the people would willingly award | 


of brother artists. While every art body in Europe | 
admits engravers to their degree, there surely can | 
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Cumming’s (Dr.) Lectures for the Times, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
———— Voices of the Night, third edition, 12mo, 
ipa te epee time from the remote future, Coe, 
walle wey e actual of human society with the 
anes while evils are criticised reforms are 
dem re t would have been better, for the sake 
te aes dh have fixed the point of view in 
os age . _ In this, as in his former work 
water lis: unishment, the philanthropy of the 
inane mands respect, even where his views 
sound, and his suggestions impracticable. 
A Pree and Ger 
Maen vals Address to the Painters and 
By Mary Parkes _—. by way of Remedy. 


T ap ° 
saben. is bors -~ printsellers have bound them- 


i 


| Lectures on Scriptural Revelations of Good and Evil Angels, 
eral Exposure of the Printsellers’ | 


Dawson's (R.) Nervous Affections, 8vo, cloth, 3s 

Edwardes’ Year in the Punjab, 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, £1 18s. 

Evergreen Poetry, new edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Fergusson’s (J.) Palaces of Nineveh, Svo, cloth, 16s. 

Forster's Pocket Peerage, !2mo, cloth, 5s. A. 

Gleig’s School Series: England, 2 Parts in 1 Vol., 18mo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. ; 

Gleig’s School Series: British India, 18mo, sewed, Is. 

Harrison (C.) on Fruit Trees, second edition, 8vo, cl., 12s. 

Jones’s Wedding Gift, 18mo, silk, 3s. 


by a Country Pastor, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
London as it is To-day, post §vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


| Lord’s (J.) The Vatican and St. James’s; or, England 


Independent of Rome, 8vo, boards, 6s. 
Mamma’s New Story Book, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


| Masters and Workmen, 3 vols. pe 8va, boards, i Ne. ‘. 
. 2 | Metamorphoses of Apuleius, a Romance, Translat y Sir 
and agreed to certain regulations | ¥ ‘ ' 


G. Head, post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 





Nevin’s (Rev. W.) Thoughts on Popery, 18mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

Nicholas’s Poems, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Olshausen’s Commentary on Corinthians, 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

Preston's (G. H.) Students’ Theological Manual, svo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Stanley's (Bishop) Addresses and Charges, 8vo, cl., 10s. 6d. 

Stillingtieet’s Doctrines and Practices of the Church of 
Rome, new edition, 5s. 

Thought Book of the Wise Spirits of all Ages and all 
Countries, Collected by J. Elmes, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Walpole’s George the Third, Vol. 2, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Wesleyan Centenary Takings, third edition, 12mo, cl., 5s. 

Williams’s Footman’s Guide, new edition, |2mo, roan, 2s. 6d. 

Wood's (Rev. W.) The Last Things, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 

Wordsworth’s Greek Grammar, new edition, 12mo, roan, 4s. 





DR. JOHN PYE SMITH, 


Ir is with much regret that we announce the death 
of the Rev. John Pye Smith, D.D., at the advanced 
age of 77, at Guildford, on the 5th inst., to which 
town he had retired after an active and well 
spent life. The works written by the deceased, 
Principal of the Dissenting College at Homerton, 
are such as will preserve his name and reputation, 
although their author has departed from among us. 
Apart from the intrinsic value of the subjects 
therein treated, the amount and nature of the 
learning displayed in his notes and references fully 
establish the Reverend Doctor's scholarship as 
being of a high order, For these alone the perusal 
of them will well repay the student. We have 
heard that a work intended for publication exhibits 
these characteristics in a still more marked degree, 
Those alone who have been brought into intimate 
relations with the deceased gentleman can truly 


| estimate the loss which it is our duty to record, 


His numerous classes at the College regarded him 
with reverent affection, and will long look back to 
his teachings as the spring of their most sacred 
endeavours to follow their master in the path of 
usefulness. If real and devout piety, and a con- 
scientious discharge of duty, constitute a Christian, 
then may the late Dr. Smith be regarded as such 
not less than for his literary character, 

The geological labours of Dr. Smith were of no 
mean order. To them he was mainly indebted for 
his scientific rank, and for his election into the 
Royal Society. 


LORD FITZGERALD'S DAGGER. 

In the review of Curran’s life by Mr. Phillips, in 
the last number of the Literary Gazette, 1 observe 
an extract from the work, in which it is stated, 
that when Lord Edward Fitzgerald was arrested in 
his lodgings at Murphy's house in Dublin, he used 
with terrible effect ‘a double stiletto, the handle 
being in the centre, from each end of which a 
sharp blade protruded.” This account gives so 
assassin-like a character to the unfortunate noble- 
man, that I cannot forbear showing it to be at 
variance with fact. 

Moore, in his life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
speaks of the dagger as being in the possession of 
Mr. Brown, of Dublin, to whom he had applied to 
see it; but as it could not be found, he was unable 
to describe it minutely. On the death of Mr. 
Brown, it passed into the hands of my brother, who 
was appointed executor and residuary legatee to 
the estate, and it still remains in his possession. 

I have frequently seen it, and am therefore 
enabled to say, on good authority, that it is not 
double-bladed, and differs only from an ordinary 
dagger by the blade being waved. The handle is 
of buck-horn, shaped to fit the hand, which is the 
more necessary as there is no guard. The length 
of the weapon is twelve inches, and the greatest 
breadth of the blade three-quarters of an inch. 

C. R. Web. 





ANTIQUATED TYPE. 


WE beg to be allowed to state the reason of our 
adopting the “antiquated type” in which the 
‘Conversations of Goethe’ is printed ; not so much 
to vindicate ourselves from the imputation of ‘‘ fop- 
pery,” as to point out wherein consists the supe- 
riority of the dld over the modern type. We had 
an objection to the fashion of the old type, and 
only resorted to it because we could not find a 
fount of modern type of the same size so readable 





as the old; but you will observe that we discarded 
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the long #, which is often mistaken for f, and also 
the double letters, ct, &c., which are unessential 
characteristics of the old type. 

What makes the old type so much more easy to 
be read than the modern is, principally, the thick- 
ness of the turns of each letter, which renders the 
distinctive form of the letter more readily seen at a 
glance ; but the old type is also more open, because 
the upright strokes are not so thick, and a thin- 
faced letter admits of a wider space of white be- 
tween each black stroke, and, consequently, the 
shape of the letter is more distinctly impressed on 
the eye. 

If this essential principle were adopted in modern 
type, with a more elegant fort of capitals than in 
the old type, the comfort of readers (especially of 
books in small type and with full pages) would be 
materially increased. And it was with the view 
of trying how the old type would be liked, if 
divested of those incidental peculiarities of old- 
fashioned typography, so faithfully imitated in some 
of the publications of Messrs. Longman and Co. 
and Mr. Pickering, that we made the experiment 
of introducing it in the ‘Conversations of Goethe.’ 
We confess to a slight feeling of disappointment at 
finding the only notice of the attempt is your con- 
demnation of it as “‘ foppery.” 

The modern type-founders have improved the 
style of type, and given the form greater sharpness, 
and the turns extreme fineness, but the hair-lines 
of the turns, and the broad face of the upright 
strokes are dazzling to the eye; especially in the 
compressed, or French type, which is the climax 
of unreadableness, as readers of some modern 
French books may have discovered. 

The preference of astronomers, and other scientific 
authors who use figures in quantities in their works, 
is decidedly in favour of the old style of Arabic 
numerals, which are much more distinct than 
modern founts of numerals, in consequence of the 
heads and tails being above and below the line. 

Samira, ELDER AND Co. 


We insert the above for the sake of drawing 
attention to the revival of an antiquated fancy, 
which, doubtless, has its admirers, but can only be 
indulged with good taste in reprinting antiquated 
works. The use of it in modern works of sterling 
literature is to be regretted. We cannot agree with 
our correspondents, that no fount is to be found of 
modern type ‘‘so readable as the old,” which, 
divested of its characteristic forms, has very much 
the appearance of being worn or ‘or ited and 
must still incline to regard the experiment as a 
failure. We do not despair of seeing an emended 
translation of the ‘ Conversations of Goethe, in 
the elegant and substantial letter of the modern 
English type-foundry. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, Feb. 5. 
Atrnoven it does not appear that the English 
authors and publishers have, in accordance with 
the recommendations made to them by your own 
and another literary journal, yet taken any 
measures for promoting the conclusion of inter- 
national treaties for the protection of copyright, it 
is probable that they will soon find themselves con- 
strained to act, or to declare formally that they are 
well satisfied with the existing state of things. 
This constraint will be put on them by the ap- 
proaching arrival in London of Dr. Bascher, the 
Austrian agent, charged to draw up, in conjune- 
tion with the interested parties, the bases of pro- 
tecting treaties between Austria, France, and Eng- 


The Doctor's mission in Paris is now virtually 
terminated: aided by committees representing 
dramatic authors, actors, artists, literary men. 
musicians, and inventors, he has settled the draft 
of a treaty between Austria and France, for the 
prevention of piracies of all inventions, mechanical 
or artistic, of books, paintings, engravings, litho- 

music, sculpture, drawings, dramatic pro- 
uctions, ballets—~in a word, of everything which 


in the widest meaning of the terms is comprised 
om prisec 
in literature, art, science, and mechanical inven- 





stage decorators—whose marvellous creations often 
approach the highest art—are not forgotten. It 
is hoped that the projected treaty will shortly be 
signed by the governments of the two countries: 
and when it shall be, the French author, artist, or 
inventor, will enjoy the same protection for the 


productions of his brain and industry, in the | 


depths of Hungary or Transylvania, as in any of 
the eighty-six departments of France: whilst the 
Austrian will be able to have his works brought 
out in ‘the capital of European civilization,” 
without having the mortification of seeing a French 
speculator coolly pocket all the profits. 

Among the delegates appointed by the French 
authors, artists, and others, to co-operate with Dr. 
Bascher in his important undertaking, are men of 
real eminence in their different walks, and, what 
in such a case is of more importance, of practical 
experience in business. Thus Anicet Bourgeois, the 
author of so many thrilling melodramas, was one of 
the representatives of the dramatic authors. Sam- 
son, of the ThéAtre Francais appeared for the ac- 
tors; Berlioz, the musical critic, composer, and 
conductor, and Brandus, the publisher of Meyer- 
beer, acted for the musicians; Achille Comte, and 
Francis Wey were the ambassadors of literature ; 
and Dauzats and E. Blane of painting. Each set of 
delegates set forth the wishes of their mandataires, 
and what they considered the best means of giving 
effect to them, and then all together aided Dr. 
Bascher to put them on paper in technical treaty- 
like form, Only one or two matters of no great im- 
portance have had to be reserved’ for future consi- 
deration. It is undoubtedly true that neither by 
Austria nor France is the piracy of each other's 
productions carried on very extensively: but the 
new treaty will destroy what does exist and pre- 
vent the development ofthe evil. The importance, 
however, of it is more moral than material. It will 
encourage the adversaries of piracy in their right- 
eous crusade, and will shame governments into a 
general and earnest attempt to extirpate this mon- 
strous abuse wherever it exists—and especially 
in its two strongholds, Belgium and the United 
States. 

Authors and publishers in England are so un- 
accountably sluggish in this grave matter, that I 
almost despair that they can be persuaded to be 
‘up and stirring.’ But let me remark that at no 
time, for years past, has the opportunity been so 
favourable as now. England and Prussia,—Eng- 
land and Saxony,—England and Hanover, have 
by treaty already crushed the hateful system: and 
now Austria is resolved to shake it off; France 
is willing to join her; Sardinia on her part, and 
France on hers, have signed treaties against it; 
between the United States and France negotiations 
on it have been exchanged; in France, societies of 
publishers and writers lose no occasion of denoune- 
ing it to the government and the legislature; in 
Belgium itself there are associations for annihilat- 
ing it; public opinion of all countries is unanimous 
in condemning it; there is not a civilized govern- 
ment in the world which does not lament it; and 
to crown all, there is coming in London a grand 
festival of nations, in which, if ever, each will be 
glad, as a proof of good will, to do justice to the 
other. In Heaven's name, then,—you who make 
books,—you who sell them,—do something! Act 
—act: and in so doing, ‘ you will put money in 
your purses,’ and annihilate a scandal which is a 
disgrace to the times. 

It is announced in the newspapers that M. de 
Lamartine has just contracted with certain pub- 
lishers to write a ‘ History of the Restoration,’ in 
eight or ten volumes, at the extravagant price of 
two thousand pounds each. He is already, I 
believe, under contract to write a History of the 
Directory, as a sort of supplement to his book on 
the Girondins. It is known that he has long been 
under engagements to write, once a month, the 
whole of a sort of pamphlet on passing political 
events, called the ‘ Conseiller du Peuple ;’ and it is 
mlvertised in all the newspapers that he has just 
undertaken to produce, once a fortnight, another 
review of the likecharacter. If, moreover, advertise- 





tions : so complete indeed in his scheme, that even | 


SS 
ments are to be credited, he is occupied in wri 


ing sundry romances in the style of his “Gene 
viéve,’ and one of them, we are told, js ty 


appear shortly, under the title of the ‘Taille 


_de Saint Point,’ in the feuilleton of a daily journal 





Finally, it is well known that he contemplates— 
if even he has not already actually undertaken + 
write—a History of Turkey, as a work of gratitude 
to the Sultan for the concession of the tract of lang 
near Smyrna. Add to all this, that M. de Lamartine 
notwithstanding the profound unpopularity jnjy 
which he has fallen, is still a busy bustling MP. 
and frequent speaker in the Parliament: nay 
more, he was only a few days ago all but becoming 
Prime Minister! Thus, then, if there be a man jp 
the wide world who can boast or complain of bay. 
ing, like Caleb Quotem, his hands full of all sorts 
of work, it is assuredly the renowned Alphonse, It 
is, I believe, no secret that it is sad pecuniary neces. 
sities which have compelled him thus to overburden 
himself with labour to be executed in the course of 
two or three years. Genius, no doubt, the man 
has ; but not the vastest genius in the world could 
bear such a tremendous strain as this; and his 
friends see with regret, and his enemies with plea. 
sure, that his productions are becoming rather 
wishy-washy, ¢. g. in his last political tartine the 
unhappy gentleman, amidst a good deal of rig. 
marole, speaks of ‘‘ a bottomless abyss ten thousand 
times more bottomless than another bottomles 
one.” 

Once upon atime the great pride of a French 
actress was to be the proteyée of an English milord, 
or a Russian prince, and to overwhelm her rivals 
by the brilliancy of her diamonds, and the mag: 
nificence of her hotel and equipages. A year a 
two back it was the fashion for the fair dames of 
the stage to be mated in virtuous wedlock :—and 
as they are proverbially ‘‘every thing by tums 
and nothing long,” they at present are becoming 
furiously literary. Mlle. Brohan, the handsome 
and able comedienne of the Théitre Frangais, was 
the first who was at@,cked by the cacoethes seribendi ; 
and from appearances it seems likely that the 
plague will extend, with more or less virulence, # 
all the corps dramatique. 

It was in the comparatively unbeaten track of 
what are called proverbes—that is, little unaffected 
scenes from high life, with only two or three ot 
four persons, written with great elegance, and as 
much smartness as possible, that Mlle. Brohan 
made her début ; and now she has repeated ber 
experiment. Her first tiny drama was caiee 
Compter sans son héte, and was performed with grest 
success first in private, afterwards at the Théatre 
Francais: her second is entitled, Metamorphosa 
dev Amour, and was produced last week before 4 
highly fashionable audience in the private theatre 
of Count de Castellan. The popularity of the fai 
authoress of course secures her great indulgent: 
but, though her little works do not deserve 
exaggerated laudation heaped on them, they 
decidedly good, and give promise of future exe 
lence. 

Talking of proverbes—the inventor, oF rathet 
regenerator, and most brilliant concocter of ther 
—Alfred de Musset—has got into a serape™ 
one he has just written: the theatrical censor 
have forbidden the performance of it on the ground 
that it is seandalously immoral! Now every 
knows that De Musset is a chartered libertine, ane 
that in all his preceding works he has availe’ 
self of his privilege to the utmost limits of del ot 
indecency—if I may use such an reer 
meaning thereby indecency without Tew hs 
coarseness ; and consequently the imprest 
rather general that the censors have disp’ Fig 
needless severity. What increases this beliet ® 
that the prorerbe has already been perform 
private, and without scanda/e, before an asses 
of matrons and misses. Besides, on all Prene® 
such extreme lengths are tolerated on the 
stage, that it is hard to say who should be — 

Death has removed M. Charles Coquerel, bro 
of the well known minister of the Frene orks 
ant Church. He was the author of several be 
some of which ‘are likely to survive jim: 
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the latter may be mentioned a ‘ Histoire des Eglises 
du Desert, ou des Eglises protestantes de France, 
depuis la Révocation de l’Edit de Nantes, jusque 
sous Louis XVI.’ In this book he introduces the 
substance of a mass of private and official corre- 
spondence from Louis XIV.’s time down to the re- 
yolution, relative to Protestantism in France, and the 
numberless and atrocious persecutions to which it 
was subjected. Many of the papers he obtained 
are of great literary and historical value, and he 
has tuken measures for their preservation. He 
was also distinguished for scientific attainments, 
and for some time contributed articles on the sit- 
tings of the Académie des Sciences, and on science 
generally, to one of the newspapers. He took 
special interest in M. Arago’s recent experiments 
and treatises on light, and was occupied with them 
almost up to the day of his death. 

It is remarked that last year was peculiarly fatal 
to eminent literary and scientific men in this 
country. Among others carried off by death were 
Balzac, Droz, Feletz, Bazin, Monteil, Blainville, 
Gay-Lussac, Marjolin, Royer Collard, and several 
painters, actors, and singers. In England and 
Germany also it appears that the same circum- 
stance has been noticed. 1832 was another sad 
year to literature—Walter Scott, Cuvier, Goethe, 
to name only three, then died. Nor were the 
disciples of science and literature alone singled 
out last year; for among statesmen death took 
Louis Philippe, Robert Peel, General Taylor, the 
Duke de Palmella, Count Von Brandenburg, and 
others, besides many victims of military distinction. 
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VARIETIES. 


The Catalogue of the Exhibition of Industry. — 
The work connected with this gigantic undertaking 
may be said to have fairly commenced, some por- 
tion of it being already in type. At the lowest 
calculation, it appears that the large catalogue will 
occupy three volumes, super-royal octavo size, of 
1000 pages each: from this the small catalogue 
will be abridged. Messrs. Clowes and Spicer have 
resolved to spare no expense in rendering this work 
a standard book of reference ; and they have secured 
the services of the most eminent men in every de- 
partment for the purpose of annotating. The fol- 
lowing are some of those who have consented to 
work on this great national publication: Professor 
Owen, Dr. Forbes Royle, Professor Edward Forbes, 
Mr. Robert Hunt, Professor Ansted, Mr. J. E. 
smd Mr. Apsley Pellatt, Mr. Glashier, Mr. 
1. ae: a Rogers, Mr. Battam, Mr. Crace, 
ert Ellis, &c. The last named gentleman 
has undertaken the general editorial department 
with the aid of numerous assistants, 
The Crystal Palace.—We are sorry to find that 
the pantomime style of decoration, which we briefly 
Creme gre week, is still persisted in, Red, 
Wombwell's or Richa ai, oe Mats 4 oe nee 
is be an conti “eeg~ 8 caravans, but as there 
oe, & he . ton of learned pigs or harlequin- 
eects be road admixture of light-blue and white 
jules of Ps more harmonious. The public may 
hia waste > be of painting by observing two 
Shad so — not far from the Adelphi 
hie » Ne ran . gy these meretricious colours, 
(reat Exh iDition 7 f 4 . er j 
tending the Triennial Hxhibition of the works 
sdlan dina, a: 2 - “xhibition of the works of 
gust of the or 1 opens at Brussels in the Au- 
sculptors of ey nt year, to the painters and 
" thes po - nations, has been much discussed 
ers expect that enn am a ye hae iteetad 
vidliots 6 one ss Psa a of the continental 
through Brussels o . as Fair,’ must either pass 
willing to oo rab , 1elr return, or will at least be 
ject, to have b. far out of their route. The pro- 
brought Send sash anion xy? ot te 
ing is insufficient ea gal The time remain- 
arrangements ort _ 0 make the necessary 
which it is sought ¢ prepare for the works of art 
My , ot wo collect. 
vv Wd's Great Terrestrial Globe.—We 
Tom time to time heard whe yreeiok, have, 
Wyla’s | headhee dane Whispers respecting Mr. 
stated, was inte ia », which, it was at one time 
nded for the Industrial Exhibition, 








It now appears to be Mr. Wyld’s intention to occupy 
—unless any unfortunate impediments are placed 
in his way—the desert space of Leicester Square, 
which gave rise to Ledru Rollin’s ‘ Decadence of 
England.’ Mr. Wyld proposes to erect a building 
in the centre of the square for the purposes of 
exhibition, which, like the Crystal Palace, should 
be of glass, iron, and wood. This building would 
comprise a globe representing the earth, sixty feet 
in diameter, the other portions of the building to 
be devoted to illustrations of ethnology, geology, 
and mineralogy, — physical geography and the 
distribution of the organic and inorganic kingdoms 
being the great object of the exhibition. The globe 
is to be viewed from the interior, the countries 
being modelled in relief on the internal surface. 
The following resolution expressed the sense of the 
meeting. ‘‘ That this meeting tenders its thanks 
to Mr. Wyld for his exertions to rescue Leicester 
Square from its present dilapidated condition, and 
expresses its concurrence in the plan of Mr. Wyld 
for the erection of his great globe in the centre of 
the square.” 

Permanence of Kind.—Professor Owen, describing, 
at the Zoological Society, a new species of Ptero 
dactyle from the chalk, remarked, that so far as the 
present evidence of three well-marked species goes, 
the organization of these singularly modified rep- 
tiles, whose existence extended from the lias up- 
wards to the chalk inclusive, had undergone no 
transmutation,—no tendency to pass into any other 
or higher winged form of animal. Neither had it 
in any measure degenerated, but, on the contrary, 
had attained its maximum of development imme 
diately prior to its final disappearance, when, at 
the close of the secondary ey och in geology, the 
Pterodactyles were blotted out of existence. <A 
cuttle-fish depicted on the walls of Pompeii corre 
sponds specifically and precisely with the species 
now living in the Mediterranean. There are fish 
hieroglyphically sculptured on Egyptian monu- 
ments which still exhibit characters sufficient to 
identify them with the same kinds now existing in 
the locality ; and a beautiful illustration of the law 
was given by Professor Owen last evening at the 
Royal Institution, in his masterly description of the 
metagenesesof animals and plants. ‘‘Notwithstand 
ing its intricate metamorphoses,” said the Professor, 
‘the frog of our marshes is, without doubt, the same 
organism which leaped in Pharaoh's chamber.” 

Humming Birds.—We are glad to announce 
that the Council of the Zoological Society have 
arranged with Mr. Gould for the exhibition of his 
magnificent collection of Humming Birds, in a 
building which is to be constructed for the purpose 
in the Gardens. Few can possibly form an idea 
of the remarkable varieties of form, and brilliant 
metallic colouring, of the rarities which Mr. Gould 
has collected together, of these little winged denizens 
of the forests of intertropical America. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday.—Geographical, 8} p.m.—(Colonel Yorke, F.R.S., 
on the Comparison between Newman's Standard and the 
Aneroid Barometer. — Captain Erskine, R.A., H.M.S. 
Havannah, on the Proceedings in the South Sea Islands.— 
E. Thornton, Esq., on the Ascent of Popocatepeth.)— 
British Architects, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday. — Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m.— Civil 
Engineers, 8 p.m.— Zoological, 9 p.m.— Syro-Egyptian, 74 
p.m.—(Dr. Camps on the Bhagavad Gita.—Dr. Beke on 
Recent Discoveries in Eastern Africa.—Mr. W. D. Nash on 
the Shepherd Kings and the Pyramid Builders of Ancient 
Egypt. 

Vednestay.—Bociety of Arts, & p.m.—London Institution, 
7 p.m.—Graphie, 8 p.m.— Microscopical, 8 p.m.—( Anni- 
versary, 7 p.m.)—Pharmaceutical, 9 p.m.—Ethnological, 
8 p.m.—Literary Fund, 3 p.m. 5 

Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m.—Royal 
Society of Literature, 4 p.m. 

Friday.— Astronomical, 8 p.m.—(Anniversary, 3 p.m.)— 
Royal Institution, §} p.m.—(Professor E. Forbes on the 
Results of Recent Researches into the Marine Zoology of 
the British Seas.) 

Saturday.—-Asiatic, 2 p.m.-—Medical, 8 p.m. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Index for 1850, now ready, is not circulated with the 
current Gazette in order to avoid the delivery of a much 
larger number than are required. The Subscribers of 
last year are requested to order it of their Newsmen, of 
whom it may be procured gratis. 





Mr. COLBURN’S New Publications. 


LIVES OF THE 


PRINCESSES OF ENGLAND. 
BY MARY ANNE EVERETT GREEN. 
THE THIRD VOLUME 

Comprising the Lives of Elizabeth, Countess of Holland and 
Hereford ; Daughter of Edward I.—Eleanora, Duchess of Gueldres; 
Joanna, Queen of Scotland; Daughters of Edward IT.—Isabella, 
Lady Coney ; Joanna, betrothed to Peter the Cruel ; Mary, Duchess 
of Bretagne; Margaret, Countess of Pembroke; Daughters of 
Bdward I1I.—Blanche, Duchess of Bavaria; Philippa, Queen of 
Denmark; Daughters of Henry IV.—Cecilia, Viscountess Wells ; 
Daughter of Edward IY. 





BURKE'S 


PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, 


FOR 1851. NEW EDITION, 
Revised and Corrected throughout to the present time, from the 
Personal Communications of the Nobility, &c. With the Arms 
1500 in number) accurately Engraved, and incorporated with the 
text. In 1 vol., comprising as much matter as twenty ordinary 


volumes, 38s. bound. 
VOL. II. OF PEPYS’ DIARY. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE 
To be completed in Five Monthly Volumes, post 8vo, 6s. each, 
bound, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
TIME THE AVENGER. 


By the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” &c 
“Contains scenes that enchain and fascinate the reader," 


EXAMINER 


THE DAUGHTER OF NIGHT. 


A STORY OF THE PRESENT TIME, 
BY 8. W. FULLOM, ESQ. Three Volumes 

* A most powerfully told and most fascinating tale, which cannot 
fail to place its author in the first rank of English novelists."— 
Jonun Buut 

‘A story of absorbing interest.’"—Unrrep Sravicr Macazrmt 

“One of the most remarkable works of fiction the scason has 
produced.’ —Dispatrou. 

* Calculated to do the greatest good upon the broadest and most 
extensive scale.’’—Merssencer. 


MADAM DORRINGTON, 
OF THE DENE. 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT, 


Author of “The Year. Book of the Country,” “ The Hall and 
the Hamlet,’ &c¢ 3 vols 


Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough street 


3 vols 


Mr. NEWBY’S New Publications. 
} ERTHA; A Romance of the Dark Ages. 


“ We gladly recommend a work, the learning, purity, and 
interest of which we are sure must please all kinds of readers,”'— 
Morning Chronic'e 

“This romance has a claim upon the public attentiog at the 
present moment beyond the more passing consideration which 
attaches to it as a work of fiction.”"—Morning Herald 

“ Highly interesting.’ '—Nofes and Queries, 

‘Able, learned, and instructive to a degree wholly unusual in 
works of its class.''— Weekly Chronicle 4 

“The novel reader will value it for its exciting adventures, its 
touching incidents, and its dramatic interests; while it will be 
acceptable to the historical student for its vigorous grasp of his 
toric character.’'—Morning Post 

“Tt will entertain those into whose hands it may fall."—Daily 
News Express. 

“Treated with the learning of a scholar and the grace of an ex 
perienced writer."—News of the World. 


HENRY SMEATON ; A Jacobite Romance of 
the Days of George the First. By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
‘““4 thousand beauties await the readers of ‘ Henry Smeaton.’ " 
—Naval and Military Gazette. 
“ Were we called upon to point out the best work of this author, 
we think we might safely give ‘Henry Smeaton.’ It is full of 
beauties.’'—New Fork Herald 


In one vol. 10s. 6d. 
SCENES 





FROM ITALIAN LIFE. By L. 
MARIOTTI, Author of “ Italy, Past and Present." 

WARKWORTH CASTLE; A Historical 
Meethe book is what might have been expected from a disciple of 
Mr. G. P. R. James—it is not unlikely to find a numerous circle of 
admirers.''—Daily News Express. 

In the Press. 

MASTERS AND WORKMEN ; A Tale. Illus- 
trative of the Social and Rural Condition of the People. By Lord 
b—. 

TALVI’S HISTORY of the COLONIZATION 
of AMERICA, By WILLIAM HAZLITT, Eaq., of the Inner 
Temple. 

KAMENSKI’S AGE OF PETER THE GREAT. 
By IVAN GOLOVIN, Author of “ The Russian Sketch Book," &c. 
vols. 21s 


In y 
THE PASTORS IN THE WILDERNESS ; 


A History of the Huguenots, from the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes to the First French Revolution. By A LUTHERAN 


JLIVINE. 
~ In 3 vols. (in February), 

FERNLEY MANOR; A Novel. By Mrs. 
MACKENZIE DANIELS, Author of “ My Sister Minnie,” “ Our 
Guardian,” &c. : 

SUPERNATURAL ILLUSIONS. _ Printed 
uniform with “ The Night-Side of Nature,” by Mra. CROWE, to 
which it will form a Sequel, 


DURING ITS 
THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE DURING, 11S 


LATE REVOLUTIONARY CRISIS. By W 
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(tHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: established in 1836. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 


SECOND-HAND CATALOGUE OF FOREIGN SCIENTIFIC 
BOOKS 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


GPECIMENS of TRANSLATION and VERSI 


FICATION. By JOSEPH HAMBLETON. 
Latel blished, in 2 vols., fep. 8vo, price 9s. 
MORE VERSE and PROSE, by the C 
LAW RHYMER ; containing also a Critique on Elliott's 


ORN- 


Works, 


written by the late Rowzar Sovrury for the “ Quarterly Review,” 


but rejected by the Editor, after the Author had corrected 
for the press. 
Charles Fox, 67, Paternoster Row. 


a proof 





PRIESTLY MORALS AND SPANISH KULERS. 
Second Edition, now ready, price 3s. 6d. 


HE NUPTIALS OF BARCELONA. A Tale 


of Priestly Fraiity and Spanish Tyranny. By R. N. DU 


NBAR. 


“ Considering the temper excited by the recent popish movement, 
it is not surprising that this work has reached a second edition.” 


—W 


with the most touching pathos.""—Court Journal. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


Chronsele 
“ It abounds with rich and glowing descriptions not unmingled 





In two vols. S8vo. 21s. 


(‘A PTAIN CHAMIERS FRENCH REVOLU- 


TION OF 1848. 


“The most accurate and judicious, as well as amusing history, 


we have yet seen.""— Quarterly Review 


Reeve and Benham, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





‘XHIBITION OFFICIAL CATALOG 


UES. 


4 ADVERTISEMENTS are now being received for the First 
Edition of a Quarter of a Million of the Small Catalogue, also for 


the Ilustrated, and German, and French Catalogues. 


SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 


CLOWES AND SONS, Printers. 
Office, 29, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 





[ELUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
EXHIBITION OF 1851 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS already are aware of the plans upon which 
it is proposed to publish in the ART-JOURNAL an Illustrated 
Catalogue of the best works that will be contributed to the Great 
Exhibition. The Engravings will first be published in Supple- 


mentary Parts of the Journal, and afterwards collected 


into a 


volume, elegan'ly bound, with views and plans of the building, &c. 


The first edition printed will be 30,000 
No charge whatever will be incurred by the Manufacturer 
Engravings, but it is absolutely essential that the Editor 


for the 
be sup- 


plied with drawings of the objects to be exhibited, prior to the 


latter being sent to the place of Exhibition. 


The first part will be published in May, previously to which no 
engraving will be allowed to appear. The Editor will be happy 


to receive communications, either personally or by letter 
Office, Marlborough Chambers, 49, Pall Mall 


, at his 





THE ART-JOURNAL.— Advertisements, 


to be 


in time for the AMERICAN EDITION, should be addressed 


to MK. CLARK, ART-JOURNAL Office, 49, Pall-Mall, ¢ 
REPORE THE 12th INSTANT, otherwise it is imposs 
guarantee their insertion in this Edition 


IN OR 
ible to 


Advertisements so received will, of course, also be inserted, 


without extra charge, in the English Edition; these must 
warded, as above, by the 20th of the month. 


be for- 





BETIS INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 


The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE 


of the 


WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, will OPEN on Monday, the 
loth of February next, and will continue OPEN DAILY, from Ten 


till Five. Admission, ls.; Catalogue, 1s. 


GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


THE HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented to the Zoolo- 

gical Society by H.H. the Viceroy of Egypt, is EXHIBITED 
daily at their Gardens, in the Regent's Park, from 11 to 4 o'Clock. 
Visitors desirous of seeing the animal in the water are recom- 


taended to go early. Admission, Is.; on Mondays, 6d. 





(POURIST'S GALLERY. Her Majesty’s Concert 


Room, Haymarket, will open in a few days, wi 


th the 


First Representation of Mr. Charles Marshall's GREAT MOVING 
DIORAMA, illustrating the grand Routes of a TOUR THROUGH 
EUROPE, commencing with the Departure of the John Bu/l 
steamer from the Tower of LONDON for HAMBURGH—ROUTE 
THROUGH GERMANY, Prussia, Austria, Bavaria, and down the 
Danube to Constantinople—ROUTE THROUGH ITALY, Passes 
of the Alps through Switzerland to Geneva—ROUTE DOWN 


THE RHINB, TO COLOGNE AND HOME 


The Diorama will be accompanied by a Descriptive Lecture, and 


appropriate Music. 





[PCORATIVE PAINTING.—Mr. Freperick 


SANG, from the ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUNICH 


, Deco- 


rative Artist in Fresco, and all other manners of Painting, whose 


works may be seen in the principal Public Ruildings of the 


Metro. 


ey = begs to inform his Patrons, and Architects in rticular, th 
has considerably increased his Retablichment. and te now sauaaed 
on shortest notice, the Embellishment of Private 


to undertake 
and Public Buildings, in any part of the United Kingdom, 


most reasonable Terms, and in any of , 
AVAL, or MODERN STYLES “™* CLASSICAL, 


on the 
MEDI- 


Apply to F. SANG, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall Mall, London. 





F oO OR 


Best quality, warranted . - 2s. 64. 
Pesuten end 64. per oq. ya. 


Turkey pattern. . 2%. od 
Pioer Cloth 


Common _ + » M8 Od. es 
INDIA MATTING ; COCOA-PIBRE MATTS AND MATTING. 


JAPANNED POLDING SCREENS FROM 32s 


JOWETT, Manufecturer, 532, NEW OXFORD STREET 





MARIA MANNING, GEORGE MANNING 


and BLOMFIELD RUSH, taken from life during the 
trials, « cast in of Mr. O'Con “ 
et Plaster of Mr O'Connor, and a plan of the Kitchen 





Empowered by Acts of Parliament. Orrices—s and 10, WATER 
STREET, LIVERPOOL ; 20 and 21, POULTRY ; and 28, REGENT 


STREET, LONDON. 


TRUSTEES. 


Sir Thomas Bernard Birch, 
Bart., M.P. 


Adam Hodgson, Esq. 
Samuel Henry Thompson, Esq. 


DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL. 


Chairman—W 1.1 


1am Nico, Esq. 


ty-Chairmen—Joseru C. Ewart, Esq.; JoserH Horner, Esq. 


Depu 

Thomas Brocklebank, Esq. 

William Dixon, Esq. 

William Earle, Esq. 

T. Steuart Gladstone, Esq. 

George Grant, Esq. | 

Francis Haywood, Esq. 

Robert Higgin, Esq. 

George Holt, Esq. 

John Hore, Esq. { 
Secretary—Swin 


George H. Lawrence, Esq. 
Harold Littledale, Esq. 
John Marriott, Esq. 
Edward Moon, Esq. 
Lewis Mozley, Esq. 
Joseph Shipley, Esq. 

H. Stolterfoht, Esq. 

John Swainson, Esq. 


ton Boult, Esq. 


DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


Chairman—W iLLiaM 


Ev art, Esq., M.P. 


Deputy -Chairman—G once Frep. Younc, Esq. 


Sir W. P. De Bathe, Bart. 
William Brown, Esq., M.P. 
Matthew Forster, Esq., M.-P. 
Frederick Harrison, Esq. 
James Hartley, Esq. 


i 
| 
} 
| 
Ross D. Mangles, Esq., M.P. 


Hon. F. Ponsonby. 

John Ranking, Esq. 

J. M. Rosseter, Esq. 

Seymour Teulon, Esq. 

Swinton Boult, Esq., Secretary 
to the Company. 


Resident Secretary—Benjamin Henderson, Esq. 
CONSTITUTION. 
Liability of the entire body of shareholders unlimited. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Agricultural, manufacturing, and mercantile risks freely insured. 
Forcign and colonial insurances effected. 
Premiums as in other established offices. 


Settlement of losses liberal and 


prompt. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Premiums as low as is consistent with safety. 
Bonuses not dependent on profits, being declared and guaranteed 


when the policy is effected. 


Surrenders of policies favourably dealt with. 


Thirty days allowed for the ren 
Claims paid in three months aft 
Policies not disputed except on 


ewal of policies. 
er proof of death. 
the ground of fraud. 


Full prospectuses may be had on application at the offices of the 
Company as above, or to any of its agents in the country. 





FCONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


6, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, Established 


1823. Empowered by Act of Par! 


iament, 3 William IV. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart., M.P., Chairman. 


Henry Frederic Stephenso 
A. Kingsford Barber, Esq. | 
Arthur Kett Barclay, Esq. 
Henry Barnett, Esq. 
Robert Biddulph, Esq. 
Thomas Edgar, Esq. 


n, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Sir Alex. Duff Gordon, Bart. 
Archibald Hastie, Esq., M.B. 
John Mendham, Esq. 
Charles Morris, Esq. 
William Routh, Esq. 


AUDITORS. 


Faward Charrington, Esq. 
Francis Dumergue, Esq. 
Physician—John Ayrton Paris, M 


Capt. Robert Gordon, R.N. 
John Gilliam Stilwell, Esq. 
.D., Cantab., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon., 


F.R.S., 27, Dover Street, President of the Royal College of Physicians. 


Surgeon—Benjamin Travers, Esq 
Solicitor—Henry Young, Esq., 


., F.R.S., No. 12, Bruton Street. 
No. 12, Essex Street, Strand. 


Actuary—James John Downes, Esq., F.R.A.S. 


The advantages offered by this 


Society are—Economy combined 


with Secvrity, and Lower Rares of premiums than those of any 
other Office, which entitle the Assured to participate in the Profits, 
and considerably lower than those of any other Mutual Assurance 


Society. 


The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided every fifth year 
among the Assured, and a Bonvs is added, after the payment of the 
Fifth Annual Premium, to every Policy effected on the Participat- 


ing Scale, if a claim accrue ther« 
Profits. 
The Boxvs declared in 1849, 


on prior to the next division of 


arising from the whole of the 


profits, upon the Mutual Principle, averaged 624 per cent. on the 


Premiums received. 


Loans granted on such Policies as are purchasable by the Society. 
The Assurance Fund exceeds £1,000,000. Income £180,000 per 


Annum. 


The subjoined Table shows the advantages offered by the 
Society, resulting from low Premiums, and a division of the 
entire profits among the Assured :— 








: o | s | } : 

£ | The Annual |4.3 | 43. | Economic | CG Amee | 
= | Premium ac- |= 3 -/535 | Bonuson | ee mt Ee 
= jcording to the) 2 = £/5 2 £| Policies of Potict on 226 
= | Northampton | 2 3 5). = =|seven years’, — —— (2a 
© Ratesto | 2 *| 253) standing in x song soo 
& | assure £1000. <2 |=” | 1849 was omy in (66 
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Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on application 
to ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 





ITY OF LONDON 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SoOCcIATY, 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 


Actuary—G. J. Far 


RANCE, Esq 


-» F.I.A. 
Prospectuses with Proposals for INDISPUTABLE POLICIES, 


&c., may be obtained from 


E. F. LEEKS, Secrerary. 
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] EEVE AND NICHOLS, PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS, execute every description of work 
connected with Letterpress and Lithography, in the best style, and 
at moderate charges. Illustrations of subjects in Natural History, 


G , Anatomy, Engineering 


from Nature or from Drawings, 


, Architecture, &c., lithographed 
by Artists conversant with the 


various branches of science, and printed in black or colours 


Landscapes, Views, Portraits, &c 


, completed for publication with 


artistic correctness from sketches however imperfect, and printed 
with one or more tints. Microscopic details, Maps, Plans, Sections 
Writings, &c., engraved on Stone according to the method adopted 
in Germany, and printed with an effect little inferior to Steel. 
N.B.—Estimates given for printing and lithography on the most 


reasonable scale 
5, Heathcock Court, Strand 








Anyort, Esq., F.R.S., F.S./ 

\ ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY AND JOHN 
R WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and w = 
illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION at — 
House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on MONDAY, February i. 
and three following days, at ONE precisely, the valuable Antion 
rian, Miscellaneous, and Historical LIBRARY of the late THOMS 
AMYOT, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A.; comprising the first, second an 
fourth editions of the Works of Shakspeare, and an extensive a 
lection of Shaksperiana—Dugdale, W., Monasticon Anglicanam 3 
vols. original edition— Dugdale, W., Monasticon Anglicanum ‘ 
Bandinel, Caley, and Ellis, 8 vols., a fine subscription copy in bee 
morocco—the Baronage of England, and other of his Works 
Duchesne, A., Historie Normannorum Scriptores Antiqui- 
Guillim, J., Display of Heraldry, best Edition—Higden, R Poly 
chronicon, black letter, a rare edition, fine copy—Holinshed R 
Chronicles, 3 vols., best edition—Works of Homer, translated “ 
Chapman, in old blue morocco—Horsley, J., Britannia Romans 
scarce — Rerum Britannicarum Scriptores, very scarce—Rymer, 
Feedera, 10 vols.—Sandford, F., Genealogical History, best edition 
—Somneri, G., Dictionarium Saxonico- Latino Anglicanum—th 
Sydney Papers, 2 vols.—Tanneri, T., Bibliotheca Britannico-Hiber 
nica et Notitia Monastica—Thurloe, J., State Papers, 7 yok— 
Wilkins, D., Concilia Magne Britannix, 4 vols., very scarce—ang 
other valuable Works, with an important Series of the valuable 
Antiquarian Publications of Thomas Hearne.—To be viewed two 
days prior, and Catalogues had; if in the country, on receipt of six 
postage stamps. 


THE IMPORTANT AND VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE Late THox 
S.A. Stain 








PERIODICAL Saves FOR 1851 (EsTALLISHED IN 1803), or Reverstoys, 
Lire INrEREstS, ANNUITIES, PoLICcies oF AssURANCE, ADVowsoys, 
Next PRESENTATIONS, RENT CHARGES IN LIEU oF TrrHes, Posy 
Ovit Bonps, Tonrines, Desentures, Grounp Rents, Lwprov 
Rents, SHARES IN Docks, Canats, Mines, Kartways, Iysvraye 
CoMPANTES, AND ALL Pusriic UNDERTAKINGS. 

\ ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS vr. 

+ spectfully inform the public that nearly 50 years’ experi- 

ence having proved the classification of this species of property to 

be extremely advantageous and economical to vendors, and equally 
satisfactory and convenient to purchasers, the PERIODICAL 

SALES of REVERSIONARY INTERESTS, &c, will be cw 

tinued throughout 1891 as follows :— 


March 7 | August 1 
April 4 September 5 
May 2 October 3 
June 6 November 7 
July 4 December 5. 


Particulars may be had at the Auction Mart; and of Mess 
Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry. 





PERIODICAL SALE: ESTABLISHED 1803 —, 

\ ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS wil 
4 SELL by AUCTION, at the Auction Mart, on Friday, 
March 7, at 12, the ABSOLUTE REVERSION to £1400 Consols, to 
which the purchaser will be entitled upon the decease of a 
gentleman and lady, both nearly 70 years of age. Particulars may 
by had of C. Baker, Esq., solicitor, 23, Alfred-street, Islington ; #t 
the Auction Mart; and of Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 2, 
Poultry. 


PERIODICAL SALE. ESTABLISHED 1803.—VeERY VatacanLe Revers 
SIONARY INTERESTS IN NEW River SHakeES, CoryHoLp Estat®, 
HELD UNDER THE Manor OF HiGHGATE, AND LONG LBASEHOW 
PRoPERTY, IN THE BOROUGH OF SOUTHWARK, PRODUCING TOGETHER 
NEARLY £5,000 PER ANNUM. —e 

\ ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and SONS will 

PY SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, on Friday, Mareh 7, at 

12, an undivided ELEVENTH SHARE, and several minor shares, 

in highly valuable PROPERTY; comprising New River shares 

copyhold residence in the Grove, Highgate, and other estates held 
under the manor of Highgate, and long leasehold property, situate 
at Tooley’s Watergate, Tooley Street, and its vicinity, @ the 
borough of Southwark, producing together nearly £5,000 per annum, 
to which the purchaser will be entitled on the decease of a widow 
lady nearly 80 years of age. Particulars are preparing, and fur 
ther information may be obtained in the meantime of W. C. War, 
Esq., solicitor, 12, South Square, Gray’s Inn, and of Mess 
Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry. 


vv a oa , < 
Misine COMPANY OF WALES 
* ST. PIERRE FOLEY, C. and MB. 

Secretary. 
Offices, 24, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 


I OSS OF TEETH.—A NEW and very curio 
4 invention connected with Dental Surgery has beet oo 
duced by Mr. HOWARD, of 17, George Street, Hanover fART 
it is the production of an entirely NEW DESCRIP ION of ! P 
FICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, oF ligatures. ished 
so perfectly resemble natural teeth, as not to be ee 
from the originals by the closest observer. They will ~—— owe 
colour or decay, and will be found very superior to any tee of anf 
before used. This method does not require the extraction © : 
Teeth or Roots, or any painful operation, and will suppo 
preserve the teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed petoenrs 
articulation and mastication. The invention is of impe ia aval 
many persons, and those who are interested in it, show 
themselves of Mr. Howard's NEW DISCOVERY. 


PENDRIES PATENT | PETROLINE Soar 
has realized in practice all the promised benefice “ 

on excoriations and cruptive affections of the cuticle. he toiletsi 

METIC PETROLINE SOAP,” for the habitual use of te fa’ 

found to have an agrecable demulcent influence on re ’ 

on the most delicate skin; or in the nursery, for in " aa 

“ PETROLINE SHAVING SOAP” is peculiarly priest ordina? 

samic, allaying the irritation felt in the employment of 

alkaline compositions. 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, Me 
“DISPENSARY SOAP,” is prepared for inveterate 
affections of long standing; and, from experience in se ehilares® 
lic schools, where it has been employed in washing ie rat 
heads, it has proved an efficient specific for, and pre 4 
tion against, the troublesome complaint known as — tanie ft 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, 's & linen ae 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying d 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, 
typhus and other contagions, be considered a bene 

R. HENDRIE, 
PERPUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anv 13, Tichnorne Street, Reorst’s Qt 
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the office of Mesars. REEVE and BE , 
Street, Covent Garden.—Saturday, February 5, 
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